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For the Companion. 


THE DOUBLE FLAIL. 

In these days, when very little threshing of 
grain is done except by machinery, not every one 
has heard the steady, measured, musical sound of 
the beating of two flails wielded by strong men- 
or, as the two flails are sometimes called, ‘the 
double flail’—upon the floor of a barn. But 
those who have heard the sound will not forget 
the suggestion of strength which the rhythmic 
concussion of the heavy flails conveys. 

The year 1775 was a troublous one among the 
settlers along the Juniata in Pennsylvania. The 
Indians had given up their lands to the settlers | 
unwillingly, and the war which was just breaking 
out between the colonies and the mother country 
tended to unsettle the relations between Indians 
and whites. 

Among the settlers on the Juniata was John 
Hamilton, a young man who had taken up a} 
farm and built himself a house near the river, 
and brought to it a young wife, not yet out of her 
teens. 

To help her in her duties of caring for the 
house, cooking the food, and spinning and weay- 
ing the clothing for the little household, Mrs. 
Hamilton had a stout negro woman, Sally by 
name. She had taught Sally almost all of civil- 
ization that she knew, and the woman was a most 
faithful and intelligent servant. 

Young Hamilton was very seldom absent, and 
his wife had felt no fear, even when ill-looking 
Indians had come to her door. The husband 
always had given them food. 

One morning, in 1775, Hamilton was called | 
away toa somewhat distant point on a necessary 
errand. Riding away at daylight, he left the two 
women alone at the house. 

**It will be of no use to look for me until dark,”’ 
he said. 

The day went on busily until the afternoon, 
Sally was hard at work spinning in the kitchen, 
while Mrs. Hamilton knitted stockings in the ad- 
joining room. 

Suddenly the spinning-wheel stopped and Sally 
stole in. 

“Oh, de Injuns, missus!’’ she called out. 
“Dey's t’ree Indians a-comin’ down de path !"’ 

The young wife, glancing out of the window, 
saw three Indians of very forbidding appearance 
walking rapidly toward the house. 

“Go back to the window, Sally,’’ she said. 
“Sit down at your wheel, and don’t look as if 
you were the least afraid.” 

When the Indians came up to the door they 
found the two women busily at work, and appar- 
ently not at all frightened. 

**What do you want?” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Ugh!” said all three Indians at once. ‘*Fire- 
water' fire-water!" 

‘Bring them bread and meat, Sally,’’ said Mrs. 
Hamilton, quietly. 

The black woman spread the table with food. 
The Indians observed her scowlingly, and then 
shook their heads. 

“No eat!” they called out. 
water!” 


‘*Fire-water! fire 


One of the Indians advanced and made threat- 
ening gestures. The young wife knew that any 
sign of fear would be fatal. She turned coolly to 
the black woman, and said ; 

“Sally, you will have to go to the barn and call 
the men.” 

The Indians looked at one another question- 
ingly, and then incredulously. Sally had van. 
ished after one questioning glance at her mistress, 
and it seemed scarcely half a minute before there 
came from the direction of the barn the loud, 
rhythmical sound of the double flail, with its alter- 
nate falling and rising inflection 
boom ; 


: Boom; boom! 
boom ! 

The Indians again looked from one to another, 
muttering in their own language as they did so. 

The sound was so much like the beating with 
flails by two strong men that Mrs. Hamilton her- 
self half-wondered if her husband had not come 
home much earlier than he expected, 
with him a helper. 


bringing 


The Indians, meantime, rapidly left the door, 
and still muttering to themselves, left the place 
and disappeared down the river road. Mrs 
Hamilton sank intoa chair. ‘Thank God!” she 
exclaimed. 

Boom; boom! The sound of the flais still 
came from the barn, unweariedly. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton rushed out and opened the barn-door. 

There stood the black woman, with a flail in 
each hand, beating the bare floor with all her 
might. 

Mrs. Hamilton felt as if she must laugh, but 
she was now much too faint. 

“Oh, dear Sally !’’ she exclaimed. ‘Good old 
Sally! They've gone' They’ve gone! I could 
hardly believe that it was vou wielding the flails, 
you pounded so hard. 
strong men. 


I thought it must, be two 
And you've saved our lives” 


| felt him tremble under me, while the perspiration 


THE YOUTH’S 


«Deed, missus,”’ said Sally, “I shouldn’t neb- | 
ber done no good at all if it wasn't for you. And | 
“twas de good Lord dat gabe dese ole arms power | 
for to swing de double flail, and for to skeer away | 
dem redskins !”’ 

— +or 
SECURED THEIR SUGAR. 

In the year 1777, Beverly, Mass., was the scene | 
of some riotous proceedings in which women | 
were the principal actors. The merchants of the 
town, in consequence of the sinall confidence 
which they had in a constantly depreciating paper 
currency, refused to sell their West India el 
modities at the stated } rices. 
on’ their part gave great offence, and the women 
of the community resolved to redress the griev- 


This determination 


ance, forcibly or otherwise. 

One cold November morning, a company of 
about sixty, wearing lambskin cloaks with rid- 
ing-hoods, marshalled by three or four leaders, 
one of them bearing a mus et, marched in regu- | 
lar order down Main and Bartlett Streets to the | 
wharves, attended by two ox-carts. They pro- 
ceeded to the distil-house, where a quantity of 
sugar was stored. 

Meantime, the foreman of the distillery, to 
whose custody the goods had been committed, 
locked the gates at the entrance of the passage 
leading to the store, and stood sentry within, to 
prevent the ingress of the assailants. Finding 
themselves opposed, the ladies called to their aid | 
a reénforcement of men, who, with axes, soon | 
demolished the gates. 

The gallant foreman still maintained his post, | 
and made a bold demonstration of resistance. 
The ladies, nothing daunted, pressed on, and in the 
scrimmage which ensued, one of them seized the 
foreman by the hair, and, reenforced by her com- 
panions, was about to execute summary ven- 
geance, when he eluded their grasp by leaving 
his wig in their hands, fled to the counting-room, 
and locked himself in for safe-keeping 

The work of victory then commenced. The | 
doors of the warehouse were foreed, and two | 
hogsheads of sugar were rolled out and placed on | 
the carts in attendance. The affair had now 
assumed a serious aspect, and several other mer- 
chants, having a quantity of sugar on hand, and 
unwilling to risk the consequences of resistance 
and possible defeat, entered into negotiation, 
which resulted in an agreement, on their part, to 
sell each a barrel of sugar to the female dictators, 
at the stipulated price, and receive paper money 
in payment. With this treaty the war closed, 
and the valiant band dispersed. 

The sugar was carted to the leader's house, and 
was there dealt out in convenient parcels, accord- | 
ing to treaty engagement. Acting as agent in | 
the business, she received and paid over the 
money to the owners of the sugar, with whom an 
amicable settlement was subsequently made for 
the quantity forcibly taken. 
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SAGACITY OF MULES. 


While crossing the mountains of Western 
China a few years ago, Mr. Cooper, an English 
traveller, had occasion to pass over a high bridge, 
which was much out of repair. This gave hima 
chance to observe how cautious and trustworthy 
is the mule. With lowered heads and out- 
stretched feet the animals tried each board before 
trusting their weight to it. 


My mule, Jacob, possessed great courage and 
sagacity, yet during the passage [ several times 


poured from him. The ‘Iron Duchess,’’ who 
from her great courage and sagacity I had made 
leader of our string, greatly distinguished herself 
on this occasion. She hit upon a more than 
ordinarily rotten board, and refused to proceed 
until the chief, who led the way, marked it by 
placing on it some stones carried for the purpose. 
This appeared to be a common practice with 
travellers who frequent the gorge, for. many 
places were marked in the same manner. 

The sagacity of the ‘Iron Duchess”’ as a bell | 
mule had rendered her a great favorite with every | 
person who had travelled in her company. Out |} 
of a hundred mules it is often difficult to procure 
a good leader, that the rest of the string will 
follow with confidence. 

It is a curious fact that in large droves the 
steadiest and most sagacious animal finds her 
way to the front, as it were, by common consent 
of the rest,—a trust which the clever animal dis- 
charges faithfully, but with great additional 
labor, for the leader has always the heaviest load | 
to carry, so that where she passes, her followers 
are quite safe. 
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PAT’S EXPLANATION. 


This is a world of disappointments, but philo- 
sophical spirits know how to bear them—as the 
fox bore the loss of the grapes. 








Pat wanted a position under the government, | 
says Harper's Monthly, and on bemg told that he 
must be ready to pass a civil service examination, | 
applied himself f: iithfully to the necessary prepa- 
ration. Some time later his ambition for public 
preferment seemed to have left him. 

‘What was the matter, Pat ?”’ asked his former 
employer. “C ouldn’ t you pass the examination ?”’ 

“I could that,’ said Pat. “I answered every 
question on the paper. But I guess they thought 
I knew too much to be wastin’ me time washin’ 
windies.”" 

—— + So 


SENSITIVE. 


‘There are some people,”’ said young Snipkins, 
a clerk in a large dry goods store, ‘‘who can take 
any kind of a shighting remark from an employer, 
but I'm of a more sensitive disposition.” 


“What's the matter now, Snip?’ a comrade 
asked 

“Well, the proprietor just said something to me | 
that I shall leave the store on account of, if he | 
doesn’t take it back.” 

‘What did he say ?”’ 

‘“*He said to me, kind of cold and sarcastic like, 
that ‘I should oblige him if I'd look for another 
place after the first of next month!’ ” 


| Connoisseur. 


COMPANION. 


APRIL 23, 1891. 
The latest Parisian invention, 
'Res-to-ré mends lace, silk and cloth without 
sewing. nae by mail, 25 ce nts. Agents Wanted, | 


Geer’s Phenol Dentifri 
S. B. SAMI ELS, 165 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. | ber $ eno ell | rice, 


People’s Typewriter. | CARBOLIZED TOOTH PowpER. 


Writes 73 characters with a ribbon from solid metal Used for more than 20 years by the leading Dental 
type, will manifold, alignment always perfect. and | Profession throughout the United States. 
Writing is equal to the highest cost machines. Price, | As a Tooth Powder for general use, by old and young, 
complet te in walnut case, $15. We will send a sample | it stands unrivalled. 
to agents for $10. Send $1.00 and we will send C. O. D. For imparting to the teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, 
with privilege of examination. Circulars free. | Strengthening the Gums and Rendering the Breath 
W. W. STALL, 509 Tremont St., Boston, | Sweet and Pure. 


Psycho, Hickory, kiival, Tremont, | SEND FOR SAMPLE. 



































Dishes 


Sutter Dish, 
Drainer & Cover. 
1 Gravy oat or 
Sauce Boat. 
; Pickle Dish. 


Boston, Eagle, many P. O. Box 1563 
ther Bicycle a 2 
boys, girls, men é and ladie « GEER DENTIFRICE C0., BOSTON, MASS, MASS. 
prices — $25.00 = ag , ta - 
are headquarters for sundries. S It Ni k . 
Old mounts taken in part pay 
ment ‘for ne “Ww = RM Secona. a ac ere 
hand wheels for sale. 48-page illustrated cata- You can get a large, fat, juicy Salt Mackerel in either 
logue free. Live agents wanted in every town in New | 10-1b., 15-Ib. or 20-Ib. buckets by ordering of your retail 
KE eee —— a te aves wane oa Seon ee grocer or fish man 
St., Boston, Mass. 3ranch ouse, 3-168 olumbus Ave, a 
= Treat’s Table Mackerel, 
| or I will deliver a bucket to any Railroad Station hy 
l H E New England on rec pastes of $14.00 for a -lb., $3.2 
for a 15-lb., or $2.25 for a 10-Ib. bucket. 
LEONARD A. TREAT, Boston. 
245 State Street, Cor. of Atlantic Avenue, 
Packer of 
that. appetizing ik with Not-a-Bone 
ot-a-Bone in it nee ed in 
For Comfort. fund io Boxes Salt Cod. 
No Steam. No Odor. 
Cabbage, Onions, Ham, etc., no 
longer a terror to the household. 
We warrant our Cooker Steam- 
less and Odorless, or money 
refunded. 
HILL’S CHAMPION 
is BETTER and CHEAPER than 
TIN oe ry Has an Py E- 
BASE. WONDERFUL and 
PLEASING to all HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS. Can be used for either Steaming or Boiling, one New Pattern of Dinner Set, designed es- 
or both at same time. The best House Utensil in the wactanl y for us, and just received. We offer 
universe. HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 149 Pearl | = Set with the assurance that it is the best 
Street, Boston, Mass. value ever offered for the price. 
All our Cookers Stamped with our Name. Each Dinner Set consi: 
12 Soup Plates 
ENSAE (Tables) in all varieties, 13 Binet Plates. 
2 Dinner Plates. 
from massive oak banqueting 13 ‘Tea Plates. 
oy tes. 
pieces, reminiscences of the feudal | {3 Krai 3 baal 
6“ Dy, P "Se 
halls of Britain, and “Boar’s head decked | 7 foseriod Platiers i oe... 
1+ lene in 
with Rosemary,” to delicate French| } jyaiy Howl 12 ‘Feacups and Sau 
card-holders and bric-a-brac stands EASY PAYMENTS 
that would adorn the Salon of a can be made by purchasers when desired. 
delivered free at ANY FREIGHT STATION 


All goods 
in eid 


of our STO 
a RoE erR our offer of a DOUBL z ov EN 


ANGE 1:2.97, in this paper, March 1 
“aac pon nded if not satisfactory. 
e Mention this paper. 


Fine Furniture and Draperies, 
91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. | 


I 
ENGLAND ond at RESIDENCES WITHIN TEN MILE 


W. H. HERVEY & CO., 


Complete House Furnishers, 
5 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


HOW TO BUY 


CARPETS 


BY MATL. 














RULES FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


No. 1. In asking for prices, state as near as you can the kind of Carpet wanted, 
whether Brussels, Tapestry, Woollen, Straw Matting, Oil Cloth, or 
other variety, and about what priced goods you desire. 

No. 2. In sending for samples, state whether you wish small samples sent by 
mail, or larger ones by express (the latter to be returned to us), also 
state colors preferred, and whether the carpet is to be used on Parlor, 
Sitting-Room, Dining-Room, Chamber, or Hall and Stairs. 


If you wish the Carpet cut and sewed by us, fill in the dimensions of the 
room, in feet and inches, on the small blank paper plans which will be 
mailed to you. 


No. 4. In ordering Rugs, state as definitely as you can the sized Rug needed, 
as well as the size and shape of the room, and for what purpose the 
Rug is required. Several Rugs can be sent on approval, to select from, 
and the balance returned to us. 


No. 5. Do not forget that in purchasing by mail you deal directly with the tirm, 
as this branch of our business is attended to by one of the partners. 


No. 6. If you cannot think of an older or more reliable firm, try 


John H. Pray,Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
560 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER 


is always on the alert for articles which will save 
wear. The new 


— Folded Paper Carpet Lining 


SAVES THE CARPET. 
Try It. Clean, Elastic and Durable. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


Insist on having Folded Paper Carpet Lining. Substitutes 
are sometimes recommended by dealers for the sole purpose of 
making more profit out of you. Manufactured by 


THE NORWICH CARPET LINING CO., Norwich, Ct. 
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For’ the Companion. 


THE “TOWER OF BABEL.” 


Half a mile from the little town of Kelton, 
California, the steep hillside rose with rugged 
abruptness from the valley of the San Lorenzo 
into a high ridge. It was furrowed with deep 





A few months after his house was completed, 
Mr. North announced that he was going East, 
and that he should be absent about six months. 
The two servants were dismissed, and the charge 
of the place was given to Mrs. Kepler and Ralph. 

Three months after Mr. North’s departure, 
Mrs. Kepler was taken ill and died. She charged 
Ralph to take care of the place faithfully, and 


|gave him a purse containing the money which 


gullies, and studded with the blackened stumps | Mr. North had left with her. Thirty dollars of 


of great trees. 
Among these stumps the monarch of all the 


trees upon the hillside remained untouched. On | 


| the amount, she said, belonged to Ralph, but the 


rest must be given back to Mr. North. 
One day, as the boy was working quietly in the 


a bold point, twenty rods up the steep slope, stood | garden, an old man who gathered herbs on the 


a gigantic redwood-tree. 


Twenty-four feet in | 


mountains told him that the Tower of Babel was 





diameter at the ground, and scored with deep | slowly but surely going down. 


corrugations like niches, the enormous 
trunk contracted until, at a height of 


*““No,”’ said the dwarf, still angrily. ‘I guess 
Humpty-Dumpty couldn't do it!” 

He took a long-handled axe from the door and 
shambled away. 

After trying unsuccessfully to find some one 


else who would cut the tree, Ralph started home- | 


ward sorrowfully. Ataturn in the road, a quarter 
of a mile from the mill, a voice saluted him from 
the hillside above. 

‘Well, young fellow, you’re down in the mouth 
now, I guess.”’ 

Looking up he saw the dwarf. Behind him 
stood a powerful man, whose face bore the marks 
left by strong drink. This was Big Jim—a quiet 
and well-bred man while he was sober, but a ter- 
rible ruin when drunk. Ralph could hardly keep 

back his tears as he saw 
the mocking face of the 





twelve feet, its diameter was lessened to 
eighteen feet. Thence it rose, like a huge 
column, to an altitude of nearly three hun- 
dred feet, and for two-thirds of that dis- 
tance it hardly seemed to decrease in bulk. 

More than one hundred feet from the 
ground the first gaunt limbs were extended, 
and above loomed the drooping branches 
of the vast top, not shapely and graceful, 
but irregular and contorted, and clothed 
in scant, dark-green foliage. 

The pinnacle was a gnarled spire of dead 
wood, bleached to a gray whiteness, and 
punctured in a thousand places by the bills 
of many generations of woodpeckers. A 
multitude of these birds made their home 
in the lofty top, and morning and evening 
filled the air with querulous clamors as 
they flitted about, or beat loud rolls on the 
resonant wood. 

Some imaginative person, listening to 
this discordant chorus of the woodpeckers, 
had called the great tree the ‘Tower of 
Babel,’’ and by that name it was known in 
the country roundabout. 

The Tower of Babel had not been spared 
from sentimental motives. The ground 
was so rough and broken that it seemed 
impossible to fell it without breaking it 
into fragments, so it was left unmolested 
until a more favorable time. Not far 
above the “Tower” three other large trees 
in a group had been spared for the same 
reason. 

Edward North, who had come to Cali- 
fornia to engage in ranching and fruit- 
growing, had admired the Tower of Babel 
from afar when he first stepped from the 
train at Kelton. After looking about, he 
bought a tract of land at the foot of the 
mountain, almost in the shadow of the 
great tree; and there he built a pretty and 
picturesque cottage, and surrounded it 
with lawns and flower-gardens. 

Ralph Kepler, a poor boy who lived 
with his mother in a shanty on the road 
to Higgins & Foley’s mill, never forgot Mr. 
North’s arrival in Kelton. Ralph was honest and 
faithful, but he was rude and unmannerly. 

A deformed man, employed at the sawmill, 
occasionally passed his mother’s house. He was 
a hunchback, with long, powerful arms, and 
swarthy features deeply pitted with smallpox. 
Ralph called after him one day, ‘“‘How are you, 
‘Humpty-Dumpty ?’’’ The dwarf suddenly turned 
and rushed upon him. 

The boy tried to escape, but the man clutched 
his collar, and he was dragged into the road and 
shaken violently. 

This happened at the moment of Mr. North’s 
arrival in the place. He had separated the two, 





and told Ralph to apologize to the dwarf; but- 


the boy had taken to his heels. 

The dwarf gazed after Mr. North as he walked 
on with a look of perplexity, and at last shambled 
Slowly away, muttering to himself: ‘“‘He seems 
to be a gentleman. I know I’ve seen him before 
somewhere, but I don’t know where.”’ 

Mr. North was unmarried, and though he 
employed a man and his wifé constantly at Mount 
Hope, he had occasion now and then for Mrs. 
Kepler’s assistance in keeping the house in order. 
Ralph worked in the garden. Mr. North gave 
him books to read, and, seemingly without inten- 
tion, gave him many manly lessons. 

Ralph tried one day to find the dwarf in order 
to apologize to him for his rudeness, but the saw- 
mill had been moved twelve miles away, and the 
dwarf could not be found. 




























Big Jim Strikes Hard. 


“It’s going down, sure, right down onto this 
gimcrack of a house!’’ said the old man. “It 
jeans downhill, anyhow, and the top’s gone over 
a foot since week before last. Get some timber- 
fallers to look at it; but no mortal man can 
wedge that tree uphill. And Higgins won’t let it 
be cut, unless it can be kept from breaking.” 

The old man went away, leaving upon Ralph’s 
mind a weight of anxiety and terror. Three 
good timber-cutters whom he brought from Kel- 
ton agreed that the Tower would certainly “turn 


99 


up by the roots 


cause it to fall uphill. In any case, it would be 
shattered to fragments on the rough ground. 

But each one of the men said, in conclusion, 
“You go and see Nick Mar, at Higgins & 
Foley’s. He can do it if any man can. He’s 
the best timber-faller in California. You get him 
and Big Jim to try it—if you can catch Jim 
sober.”’ 

Ralph went to see Mar, as they advised, but 
was overwhelmed with confusion when he recog- 
nized in him the dwarf whom he had insulted. 
His intended apology came to his mind, but he 
saw the impossibility of making it now. He 
stammered: ‘‘I’d like to have you come and cut 
a big tree that’s going to fall on a house.” 

‘*What ?”’ growled the dwarf. 

Ralph repeated his errand timidly, but added, 
with fortunate wit, ‘‘The men at Kelton daren’t 
try it. They said you were the only man that 





could do it.’’ 


within a short time, and that it | over there to-mor- 
was impossible to cut it and wedge it so as to} row. 


hunchback. He turned 
away and hurried on, 
but the man called to him 
again, and he paused, 
hopelessly. 

“I’m a humpback,”’ 


“but I may not be as 
mean as you think. 
What tree do you want 
eut? I reckon I'll be 
over that way day after 
to-morrow.”” 

“It’s the Tower of 
Babel!”’ cried Ralph. 

“What!” The dwarf 








whistled 
in amazement. 
*“T reckon I'll be 


‘‘Let’s go, Jim,” f 
he said, turning to : 
| his companion, ‘‘and we’ll get Higgins to go over, 
too; but I’m afraid he won't let us cut it.’”’ 
“Very well, let’s go,’’ said Jim, hoarsely. 
| Nick Mar, Big Jim and Mr. Higgins arrived at 
| the Tower of Babel early in the afternoon. Hig- 
| gins pretended to scoff at the idea of imminent 
| danger from the tree, and refused to allow it to 
| be cut unless Nick Mar could save at least ninety 
feet of the trunk unbroken. This seemed impos- 
| sible, for the steep hillside was not even for more 
| than forty or fifty feet in any direction; but Nick 
| Mar examined the tree carefully, and declared 
that he could fell it and save the required length. 
His plan was a daring one, requiring great 
skill, but he explained it to no one but Big Jim. 
Higgins then refused to allow the tree to be cut 
unless one hundred and fifty dollars were deposited 
with him, to be forfeited if it were broken. 


began the dwarf, slowly, | 


| Ralph still had the money which his mother 

had left him, but she had told him to return all 

but thirty dollars of it to Mr. North. He could 
risk but thirty dollars—his own wages—for this 
purpose. 

| He was about to give up the plan when the 

dwarf said, kindly: ‘“‘Haint you got the money, 

my boy? Never mind. I'll put up what you 
can’t. Nick Mar aint afraid to back up his figur- 
ing with coin.” 

Ralph gladly accepted the proposition, and 
having deposited his thirty dollars with Mr. Hig- 
gins, Nick Mar became responsible for the rest, 
}and the work of felling the Tower of Babel 

began. 

| In felling a large redwood-tree, a deep notch, 

called the under-cut, is chopped in the trunk, 

| facing the direction in which it is to fall. Thena 
| ring of the thick, tough bark is removed entirely 

around the tree, and two men saw into the other 
| side horizontally, with a long cross-cut saw, until 
| the tree breaks off and falls. If a tree begins to 
lean the wrong way, long steel wedges are driven 
into the saw-cut to force it over. 

Nick Mar and Big Jim first erected a staging, 
so that they could cut the tree at the height of 
| twelve feet. But even there the diameter was so 
| great that they were obliged to cut two notches, 
each four and one-half feet deep, at right angles 
| with the under-cut. This reduced the diameter 
from side to side to nine feet, and barely enabled 
them to saw the tree with a ten-foot saw. 

Then they reversed the usual order, and began 
| the saw-cut before chopping the under-cut on the 

uphill side. They sawed into the tree about six 
feet, and Big Jim, with ponderous blows, drove 
twenty long steel wedges into the saw-cut. This 
was to wedge the tree up firmly, so that when 
the under-cut was made it would not swing. 

Then Nick Mar chopped the under-cut. Stand- 

ing first on the staging, and afterward in the cut 

itself, he swung his axe for two days, till the 
great, yawning notch was completed. 

An interested crowd watched the work from 

day to day. Some woodmen 

suggested to Nick Mar that he 
was aiming the tree so that it 
would strike the clump of trees 
on the hill. He replied that ‘it 

» might come pretty close.”’ 

The time came when the saw- 
cut was to be completed, and the 
great tree wedged over. In the 
early morning Nick Mar sat on 
the staging, and Ralph stood 
below, waiting for Big Jim. 

He did not come. Nick Mar 
sent Ralph to Kelton to search 
for him. He found Jim in a 
saloon, intoxicated and worth- 
less, declaiming in hoarse tones 
to a crowd of loafers. He re- 

fused to come and finish his work ; 

but Ralph succeeded in engaging two 
other woodmen to help the dwarf. 

The loss of Big Jim was severely felt 
that day, and for the first time Nick 
Mar seemed nervous. He worked fierce- 
ly and tirelessly. The saw sank deeper 
and deeper into the tree, and all day 
long the hills echoed with the sharp 
blows of the mauls on the wedges. 

When the evening train came in the station was 
deserted. The men and boys were all gathered 
where they could see the big tree fali. 

Night had fallen, but the wind was beginning 
to rise, and the work must be finished now. The 
tree had been sawed as far as it was safe. Nick 
Mar was striking furiously upon the wedges when 





he happened to turn toward the house. There 
was a light in it! 
‘“‘Who’s in that house?”’ he shouted. ‘Run 


quick, Ralph, and tell them to get out of it.” 

Ralph ran down the hill toward the house. As 
he came near he saw a man peering in at the 
window. It was Big Jim. Within the house, at 
a glance, he saw people who had evidently just 
arrived from a journey. 

He shook Jim’s arm roughly. 

“Jim! The tree’s going back en ’em! 
help ’’em! Run!” 

Jim turned on him with a strange look, like a 
man awakening from a beautiful dream. Then 
he flung Ralph to one side and was gone. 

Ralph rushed in. Mr. North stood in the centre 
of the room beside a young lady. She was look- 
| ing with pleasure at a picture on the wall, of 
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which Mr. North was evidently speaking, for he | 
had a hand extended toward it, although he was 
looking at her. On the other side stood an aged 
lady, with a very kindly though sad face. 

It took but a moment to warn them of the 
danger, and they hurried from the house. 

Meanwhile, Jim had hurried to the tree. 
appealed to him fiercely : 

“Jim! Brace up! She’s trying to go back! 
Jump up and hit the wedges while I cut out the 
centre! Hit’em! Hit’em hard, Jim, and never 
stop !”’ 

Nick sprang up and leaped into the under-cut. 
He raised his axe, and at that instant the Tower 


Nick 





quivered to its heart with the blows which Big 
Jim was showering upon the wedges on the other 
side. Swiftly and carefully Nick Mar began to 
chop out the centre of the tree. 


Suddenly a deep, hollow, stunning crack sounded | watched as sharp as I could. They came after 


as the wood broke. Nick Mar, tingling as if with 


an electric shock, threw up his hand. The great | ‘“Nobody’s been after you, child! I don’t 


slanting bevel of the under-cut was closing down 
upon him. The tree was falling. 
He sprang out on the staging and then to the 





ground, ran swiftly two or three rods to one side, | Swift, who had come for Mr. Dudley’s fast colt 
The majestic top of the Tower | to go to town for the doctor, because Mrs. Swift 


and looked up. 
was slowly and grandly describing its tremendous 
arc in mid-air, and Big Jim stood on the staging, 
at the gaping saw-cut, still striking the wedges, | 
which now flew from under the blows far into the 
heart of the tree. 

“Look out, Jim!’’ screamed Nick Mar. 

He had time for only one cry, for then the de- 
scending mass struck the largest tree of the clump 
above squarely. It bent far back, but perceptibly 
checked the momentum of the fall; and the recoil 
whirled the great butt of the Tower off the stump 
and projected it down the steep declivity, filling 
the air with flying rocks and earth. 

This was the successful consummation of the 
dwarf’s plan, for the Tower of Babel lay with the 
butt forty feet below the stump, and one hundred 
and fifteen feet of the trunk unbroken. 

Nick Mar was not thinking of his triumph. He 
called for Jim, but there was no answer in the 
stillness that followed the downfall. Lanterns 
were brought, and after a time Ralph and the 
dwarf found poor Jim, hurled down the hill, with 
the pallor of death on his face. 

The men bore him down to Mr. North's house, 
and at the door they met the aged lady whom 
Ralph had seen. Her face turned white, and she 
threw herself down beside him with a moaning 
ery, ‘‘Jamie!’’ 

Jim opened his eyes, and his face lighted up 
with a smile. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he sighed, faintly. She kissed him 
and wept, and smoothed his damp hair, and spoke 
to him tenderly as she had done when he was a 
little boy. His head drooped, and he died in her 
arms, with the light still lingering on his face. 

Mr. North came and knelt beside her, and said, 
‘*We have found him at last, mother.”’ 
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For the Companion. 
BETHY. 
in Three Chapters.— Chapter II. 
A Waif’s History. 


When Mrs. Dudley came into the kitchen early 


Monday morning, she hesitated a moment, with | 


her hand on the latch of Bethy’s door. She was 
wondering if she should call the child to help her. 
It was washing-day, and there was much to do. 

She decided that she would not ‘“‘make com- 
pany” of her. Bethy might as well begin to 
work. She pushed open the door. 

The room was empty. Child and dog were 
gone. 

Mrs. Dudley was surprised at the keenness of 
her disappointment. Not until this moment had 
she felt how unreservedly she had trusted the 
girl, and she was no more than a common tramp! 
It was hard to believe it. Perhaps she was a 
thief, too. 

With a very sober face, Mrs. Dudley went to 
an old desk. She opened the small drawer where 
she and her husband kept their small amount of 
ready money. She counted it tremblingly. It 


was all there. Then she counted the silver 
spoons. Not one was gone. 


She went back to the bedroom, and found that | however, which could not be answered. 


Bethy had not taken her hat. 
strange. 

‘It’s just as if she’s been frightened away,” 
said Mrs. Dudley to herself. 

She was too greatly depressed to go about her 
work with her usual activity. 

“I was ‘lotting too much on having a bright 
young thing about the house,”’ she said aloud. 

She sat down in a chair, and leaned her elbows 
on her knees. 

“Oh, what will become of her, wandering 
‘round so ?”’ 

She rose and went toward the barn, where Mr. 
Dudky had already gone. Half-way along the 
path she paused, and looked vacantly down into 
the little valley at the foot of the mountain. It 
was on that mountain that she had seen Bethy 
the Saturday before. 

As she looked a figure detached itself from a 
clump of savin-trees and came toward her rapidly 
—a bareheaded, girlish figure, which seemed to 


This seemed 


THE YOUTH’S 


creature came bounding to her feet. It was Nip- 
*n’-Tuck! 

Bethy paused, and seemed to be in doubt. 
Then, when it was plain that there was no one 
else at the house but Mrs. Dudley, she came 
faster and faster. 

Mrs. Dudley caught her in her arms. She 
could not help it, though she told herself that it 
was not prudent to show such affection before she 
even knew the child’s name. 

“You gave mea terrible start,’’ she said. ‘I 
thought you had run away !”’ 

“TI did run away,” replied Bethy, panting, ‘but 
I couldn’t stay! I kept thinking how good you 
and he had ben to me, and I just had to come 
back.” 

She paused and looked uneasily about her. 

“They aint here, are they ?”’ she asked. “I’ve 
me, didn’t they ?”’ 


know what you’re talking about.” 
Bethy told what she had heard in the night, 
and Mrs. Dudley explained that it was Deacon 


was ‘‘threatened with one of her spasms.’’ 

‘But he asked about me!’’ said Bethy. 

‘‘He wanted to know who you was.” 

Never had Bethy worked with such good-will 
as on that day. She brought water; she rinsed 
clothes and put them on the grass; she picked 
peas for dinner; she hugged Nip at every oppor- 
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Then he began to pick currants, and to put 
them in Bethy’s basket. Bethy wished he would 
go away, but she could hardly ask him to do so. 

She kept glancing at him from under her sun- 
bonnet. He was tall and good-looking, and was 
dressed in a brown linen suit of very different 
appearance from the clothes generally worn by 
country boys. 

As he brought a very large handful of currants, 
he said, ““You must be the girl they were telling 
about over at gran’ma’s.”’ 

Bethy did not speak, but her face grew red. | 
She was afraid he would ask her questions. She 
shut her lips close, and bent over the bushes. 

“My gran’ma,”’ the stranger went on, ‘‘is Mrs. 
Noble. She said she saw you here the other 
day.”’ 

Bethy knew it was the mild old lady who had 
not disturbed her. She nodded her head. 

“My name is Donald Noble,’’ he said. 
it’s fair for you to tell me your name.”’ 

He stood up and whistled to the terrier; but 
he was listening for her reply. She bent still 
lower after currants. 

““My name is Bethy,”’ she said. 

‘But that isn’t the whole of it?” 

“No.” | 

“T hope you are not ashamed of it?’ 

“No!” she answered, sharply. | 

“Then why don’t you tell ?”’ 

Bethy now raised herself very upright indeed. 
“It’s none of your business!’’ she cried. “I 
didn’t ask you your name. 1 won’ttell! They'll 


“Now 
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“Put him down!” 


tunity, and the little dog shared her joy, giving 
short, sharp barks just from sheer spirits. To 


|crown the triumphs of the day, at dusk Nip 
caught a large rat near the corn-bin, and was so 


proud of his deed that his three friends laughed 
at him until they were weary. 

The whole week passed in happiness to the girl. 
She worked hard. There was butter and cheese 
to make, and the innumerable duties to do which 
make up the labors of a farmer and his wife. 

Bethy shared nearly all of them. She hoed 
and weeded. ‘Uncle Ezry’’—for so they told 
her to call Mr. Dudley—said to his wife in Bethy's 
presence that he had ‘‘never had his onion-bed 


| wed in such good shape in his life.” 


Bethy had not seen a young person in all the 
week. Two or three middle-aged men, driving 
by on the road, had stopped their horses and sat 
in their open wagons talking with Mr. Dudley, 


}and one woman, in a clean print gown, white 


|apron and white sunbonnet, had brought her 
work and spent an afternoon. 

This visitor had a mild, inexpressive face, and 
after she had asked the girl her name and been 
answered that it was Bethy, had asked no more 
questions in Bethy’s hearing. 

She had put several questions to Mrs. Dudley, 


visitor had gone that Bethy became sober, too, 
and went to bed ina melancholy state of mind. 


It happened that it was the very next day, | 


when Bethy was picking currants in the back 
yard and Nip was nosing at a toad he had found, 
that a boy's head appeared above the wall behind 
the bushes, and the next moment the owner of 
the head vaulted over the wall close to Bethy. 
She sprang back, but restrained the scream she 
wanted to utter. 


Nip flew at the heels of the new-comer, who | 
caught up the dog by his back and held him off | 


to look at him, while Nip growled and wriggled 
furiously. If there was anything Nip resented, 
it was to be lifted in that way. 

“Put him down!” cried Bethy, impatiently. 
“Don’t you see he doesn’t like it?” 

The boy, who was almost a young man, obeyed 
after a moment. 

“I hope he doesn't expect to get out of every- 


fly between the bushes. Then some very small | thing he doesn’t like,’ he said. 


Aunt. 
| Esther looked so sober and preoccupied after her 


find me if I do! Oh, it’s too bad! If I behave 
myself, it’s nobody’s business that 1 can see!’ 

Young Noble looked at her in silence a mo- 
ment. It seemed as if she were ready to cry 
hysterically. He could not help seeing how sen- 
sitive she was, and how quick-tempered. 

But he was very fond of teasing. He opened 
his mouth to say something tantalizing, when she 
stopped the words by flinging her basket of cur- 
rants violently at him, and then running swiftly 
away down into the valley, followed by Nip at 
the top of his speed. 

Noble gathered up the fruit as well as he could, 
and walked into the house with it. 

“That’s a regular spitfire you've got out in the 
garden,”’ he said to Mrs. Dudley. ‘Who is she, 
any way? She almost flew at me when I asked 
her name.”’ 

Mrs. Dudley did not know what to say. Donald 
sauntered across the fields toward Mrs. Noble’s 
house, ‘‘’round the mountain.”’ 

Very soon after, Nip-’n’-Tuck’s black little 
nose was thrust into the open kitchen door, and 
then his mistress entered. 

Aunt Esther was picking over the currants. 
Her face showed that she was annoyed. 

Bethy came slowly and sat down on a cricket. 
She sighed tremulously. 

“I watched and saw that hateful thing go 
away,” she said. 

Aunt Esther turned quickly toward her. 

“[’ve been wondering,” she said, “if you've 
| thought how Ezry and I trusted you, taking you 
| so, and not knowing a thing about you. You 
| a have ben just a common tramp, the same 

as you seemed.” 

Bethy’s face overflowed with gratitude. 

“Oh, don’t I think of it all the time ?”’ she cried 
in an unsteady voice. 

“I believe you do,’’ said Mrs. Dudley, gently. 
‘But I guess you haven’t thought how we must 
feel, with you not trusting us even to know your 
name.” 

Bethy grew more agitated. It was plain that 
she had not thought of the matter in that light. 
Aunt Esther went on. 

“I suppose a good many folks would say Ezry 
and I were very imprudent, taking you as we’ve 
done; and maybe we were. But when I saw you 
looking so forlorn, I thought of my own girl that 
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died when she was little. Wheat would she have 
done? Somehow I have her in my mind most of 
the time. If she had got into trouble and needed 
a friend, and didn’t find one —’”’ 

Her voice failed her for a time; or, perhaps, 
she had no more to say. 

The girl had listened with her wide eyes intently 
fixed on Aunt Esther, and when she ceased speak- 
ing she knelt quickly down at the woman’s side, 
and leaned on her knees. 

“I’m goin’ to tell you now,” she said, “but I’ve 
ben afraid even to whisper things to myself, for 
fear she’d find me out. She told me once, when 
she was angry, that she’d find me if I went to the 
ends of the earth, if I ever dared to run away. 
She was good sometimes, but she was just awful 
when she wasn't good. 

‘You see, I haven't got any father or mother, 


| only Uncle Henry, and he lives ’way off, and my 


brother; and he had to go out West so he could 
earn a living for us both. 

“Charley—that’s my brother—he’s about as old 
as that boy that was here to-day, only he’s hand- 
somer and nicer; he is the best brother that ever 
lived in the world. Uncle Henry gave Nip-’n’- 
Tuck to us both. When Charley went away I 
had to go and live with Uncle Jacob’s wife. Uncle 
Jacob is dead, but his wife isn’t dead. 

“Charley thought he could send for me in a 
year. He left Nip with me, and said I must take 
good care of his part of him, and love him for 
both of us. And don’t 1? And what do you 
think —’ 

Here Bethy rose in uncontrollable excitement, 
and walked about the kitchen. 

‘‘What do you think she did? She said she 
would drown my dog—Charley’s and my dog— 
and one day she did grab him up and throw him 
into the hogshead of water. That was the day 
before Iran away. I was kept watching all the 
time for fear she would get him when I didn’t 
know it. 

“TI tell you I couldn’t stand it. But I never 
wrote Charley about it, it would worry him so. I 
thought I could bear it till he sent for me. 

“I think Icould have borne being whipped, and 
almost anything if I hadn’t suffered so about Nip. 
He was all I had; and he seemed somehow like 
having part of my brother with me. It did seem 
sometimes as if I should die, just worrying for 
fear she’d get him when I didn’t know it. 

“She made me work, you’d better believe; but 
it wasn’t that. Folks said she had spells of drink- 
ing; but I don’t know, I never saw her drink. 

“After she threw Nip-’n’-Tuck into the hogs- 
head, I made up my mind. I took my money— 
my ten dollars that I had hid, you know—and I 
went away that very night. I don’t think she 
heard me go, but I ran till I couldn’t breathe, 
hardly. I had Nip in my arms most of the time. 

“T got to the station—that was eight miles off— 
just before a train came along. I got on the train, 
and was frightened enough when the conductor 
looked at me so sharp. But he let me keep my 
dog. He said I looked as if I were running away. 
That made me think I wouldn’t let him know 
when I got off. I watched my chance, and after 
I’d ridden about three hours, I slipped off the 
other side of the cars at some station. 

‘“‘Then I begun to walk as fast as I could; but 
I didn’t know where I was going. I only felt | 
was gettin’ further and further away from her. 

“It wasn’t a great while after it grew light that 
I met a baker’s wagon, and I bought some cookies 
for Nip and me; and we drank at a trough where 
the water dripped into it from a spout. 

“I walked about all that day for fear I shouldn't 
get far enough away. I inquired where I was, and 
I knew enough to go opposite from the way | 

| came from. 
| «When I came down the mountain there, I saw 
this house, and you know how I came here. | 
can’t ever tell you how thankful I am!”’ 

The tremulous, girlish voice stopped. Bethy 

looked at Mrs. Dudley with a very passion of 
| gratitude in her expressive face. Her throat 
| swelled, and it was plain she could not speak at 
once. But she struggled to go on. 
“My name is Bethia Gordon Adams, and | ran 
away from Maysville. Uncle Jacob’s wife's 
| name is Rachel Andrews. That’s all. I hope you 
| won’t think I don’t trust you! It did seem as if 
| she’d get me somehow if I told any living thing. 
| You can forgive me, can’t you, Aunt Esther?” 
| The piteous tones were very low, but Mrs. 
Dudley heard them. She smiled, and the girl was 
content that she was forgiven. 

“’Tisn’t a bit likely she’ll try to find you,” re- 
|marked Mrs. Dudley, comfortingly, seeing how 
the imaginative child’s fears had been roused, and 
believing what she said. 

| For the rest of the day, and for many following 
| days, Bethy was almost at rest. She grew gay. 
She began several letters to her brother, but they 
did not quite suit her. She wished him to feel 
that she did right in running away from Mrs. 
Andrews, but she could not write the story as 
well as she had spoken it. 

She took up the studies she had been obliged to 
drop. She had the promise that she could go to 
school in the fall. 

Meanwhile, the summer days were going 
swiftly. There was no cloud now between her and 
her friends. It was a great relief to Mrs. Dudley 
to be able to tell every one that she knew Bethiy’s 
history, though she declined to tell it. She did 
not doubt the girl’s word. It would have been a 
| very suspicious person who could have looked in 
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Bethy’s face, and listened to her, and still have 
suspected her. Bethy was washing dishes one 
morning when Donald Noble came into the 
kitchen. He had made friends with Nip, who 
now ilew at him with welcome. 

After a few moments of talk with the dog, 
Noble drew a newspaper from his pocket. He 
leaned against the door, and deliberately unfold- 
ing it, cast a meaning glance at. Bethy. 

“J found an item that I thought might be inter- 
esting,’ he said. Then he read aloud: 

“We chronicled some weeks ago the fact that 
Bethia Adams had run away from the kind care of 
her aunt, Mrs. Rachel Andrews. We now under- 
stand that the place of her present residence has 
been discovered, and that she will probably be 
brought back.” 

Maria Louise Poon. 
(To be continued.) 
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BEHIND THE SHOWERS. 


Shall we love not the smiling of April 
Because of the teardrops it brings ? 
Oh, this earth would be Paradise nearly, 
If we’d look at the bright side of things. 
—Selected. 
—__—_+or- ——_. 


For the Companion. 


IN THE GREAT JAVAN UPHEAVAL. 


In Two Chapters. — Chapter I. 
A Night of Terror. 


On the morning of Saturday, the Twenty-fifth of 
August, 1883, we were in camp on the bank of the 
Ello River, a small tributary of the Progo which 


“That’s the true philosophy,” remarked Natt, 
with a smile. ‘‘He knows better than to become 
excited about things he cannot help.” 

The boom of distant explosions came to our ears 
at intervals, and I noted five slight shocks of earth- 
quake during the afternoon and evening. 

The night came on as dark as if there had been 
thick fog and clouds. We lay down in our tent, 
and after a while fell asleep. 

About midnight I was aroused by a heavy explo- 
sion, which shook the earth. I started up, much 
confused at first. 1 became dizzy, and was seized 
with nausea. 

It was no longer dark. A strange, blood-red 
light was diffused everywhere. 


Natt woke at the same time. ‘“Something’s on | what would follow. 


fire!’ he muttered. 

We went to the flap of the tent and looked out. 
Objects could be seen dimly. I shall never forget | 
the strange aspect of the earth under that flood of | 
deep ruby light, which seemed to fill the whole | 
western and northern heavens. | 

Then came a sudden, vast lighting up of the | 
entire landscape. For a few moments the light | 
changed from red to yellow—a blinding glare 
which showed everything as plainly as daylight. 

Before the explosion came which followed we 
counted fifty, and estimated that the flash must 
have come trom Merapi in eruption; and yet most 
of the light seemed to have come from the Ken- 
| dengs. 
| There was another flash, even brighter than the 
| former. Again we counted fifty-four. Then came 
| a tremendous explosion. 

“That was not over ten miles away,” said Natt. 

A moment after we heard several minor crashes, 
which appeared to be at no great distance, and the 
nature of which I did not immediately understand. 
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| One ugly, red fragment whizzed across the road 


a few yards in advance of Natt, who said not a 
| word, but ran on, looking neither to right nor to 
| left. 
As we hurried down the valley, casting a last 
| glance toward Boro-Budor, indescribably grand 
| in the blood-red light, we heard the cries of frantic 
| fishermen in a village at our left. 
| Farther along the river delta, to the eastward, 
| there were still other villages, toward which many 
| natives, laden with their household goods, ap- 
| peared to be making their way. 
A great deal of dust was settling slowly down 
out of the air. We placed our blankets as a shelter 
upon two poles, and sat down beneath them to see 
No stones had as yet fallen so 
far down the valley, and it seemed as safe a place 
as any. 

A towering pillar of fire had risen to an enor- 
mous height over the Kendengs, and a moment 
afterward there ensued so frightful a shock of 


| earthquake, that we all instinctively cast ourselves 


at full length on the ground. Our shelter fell down 
upon us. Dust everywhere filled the air. 
For some moments I was so dizzy and nauseated 


| that I could not rise. Meanwhile there came an- 


other shock, which felt like a violent wretch of the 
whole earth. 

An exclamation from Natt roused the to open my 
eyes. 

“Look at the volcano!” he said, in a tone of awe. 

Merapi seemed to be wreathed in flames. Down 
toward the Kendengs two more fiery pillars had 
mounted into the heavens. 

We decided to make another start, and journey 
along the shore to the eastward. 

There was a path along the marshes, and we 
followed it past two small villages of bamboo huts. 


comes, if it ever does come, it will seem any worse 
than this?” said Natt. 

“I doubt it,” I replied. ‘Perhaps this is it.” 

“Perhaps,” said Natt, thoughtfully. ‘Scientists 

| tell us that the crust of the earth may break up; 
| that the old continents may be submerged, and 
new ones rise above the ocean. It has happened 
| in the past, and will no doubt happen again. This 
| may be the beginning of a general overthrow of 
the present order of things.” 

Several waves, not quite as high and violent, suc- 
ceeded the first two, and then the waters receded 
across the flats. But as we could not know how 
soon another wave might rush in from the sea, we 
improved the chance to set off inland, and shaped 
our course toward the hills in the direction of 
Jokjokarta. 

The Chinese refugee showed a disposition to join 
his fortunes with ours, or rather with those of his 
compatriot, Wah Lee, who told us that his name 
was Eng Kee, and that he was a baker by occupa- 
tion. He gave him a sack of rice to carry. 

At last we reached a kind of highway, leading 
from the coast toward the interior of the island, 
and followed it several miles. The light of day had 
begun to soften the wild, volcanic glare of the night. 
1 saw by my watch that it was six in the morning— 
Sunday morning. 

Presently we recognized certain landmarks along 

| the road, and knew ourselves to be on the govern- 
ment post route by which we had come over from 
Samarang, on the north coast, two weeks before. 

| As my father and sister, who had come out to 
| Java with me, were at Samarang, my greatest 
desire was now to reach that place, and learn if 
| they had been touched by the catastrophe. 

| The road led past several villages, and we met 
many natives, some crying out as if demented, 


falls into the Indian Ocean thirty miles west of the city of 
Jokjokarta, near the southern coast of Java. Distant about 
three miles, and in plain view from our camping-ground, 
stood the vast, still grandly beautiful ruins of the sculptured 
temple of Boro-Budor. In the northeast rose the frown- 
ing peaks of the great volcano Merapi, and in the west the 
ill-omened Kendengs, or War-Drum Mountains. South- 
ward in the distance lay the blue sea. 

Boro-Budor, deserted now for eight centuries, silent and 
without a votary, stood venerable and awe-inspiring still. 
Nearer at hand, on the bank of the Ello, almost buried in 
detritus, was the beautiful ¢jandi, or shrine, which we, 
foreigners and strangers in the land, had come so far to 
excavate, photograph and describe. 

The day before our ten Javanese laborers had sunk a 
shaft beside one of the old bell-shaped domes to a depth of 
twenty feet, and penetrated one of the chapels which stand 
in rows about the central shrine. 

At seven o’clock, on the moruing to which I have re- 
ferred, my companion, whom I shall call Natt, and who had 
gone out to see how our Javanese were coming on with 
their work, hastily returned. 

“Come, old fellow, you had better wake up!” he said. 
“Puteh and Enda-a, with their little Minek, have gone to 
hide. Lee and all the shovel-men have disappeared. 
There!” Natt continued. “Do you hear that sound?” 

I had heard, as he spoke, a sound as of a far-away 
cannon-shot. 

“That’s what they’ve been hearing for an hour or two,” 
remarked Natt. “It sounds like heavy guns a long way off. 
The laborers came at six o’clock, Wah Lee says, and went 
to work in the shaft; but suddenly they came clambering 
out of it, declaring that a stone Buddha had spoken to 
them!” 

1 was not slow in getting out and looking about. 

As we soon found that there was no prospect of getting 
the men back to their work that forenoon, Natt and | set off 
after breakfast and went down to the great ruin, Boro- 
Budor, where we busied ourselves for several hours, 
obtaining another series of photographs of the long rows 
of stone chapels. 

There are not less than two hundred and sixty of these 
stone chapels within the area of this vast structure, each 
highly ornamented with carvings, all done in the hard 
trachyte stone peculiar to this region. 

The chapels were built upon three concentric terraces, 
which rose one above another toward the central dome. 
The outer¢errace was not far from twenty-five hundred feet 
in circumference. Vast flights of hewn stone steps ascended 
from terrace to terrace on all four sides of the temple. 

During the morning the distant. explosions had almost 
ceased; but as we walked back, three heavy reports jarred 
the earth. They seemed to come from the westward. The 
voleano of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, was 
in eruption that forenoon, and after several terrific | 





Wah Lee Rescues a Fellow Countryman. 


others lamenting the loss of their friends or their 

property. One Malay told us that the distance to Samarang 
was sixty miles. 

“But what do you seek in Samarang?” he turned to call 
out to us. 

“Our friends,” we replied. 

“You will seek them among the dead, then,” he cried. 
“Samarang is swallowed up.” 

My courage almost failed me, and my heart sank. 

EDWARD H. HAMLIN. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GROVE. 


Welcome, ye shades! ye bosresy thickets, hail! 
Ye lofty pines, ye venerable oaks, 
Ye ashes wild resounding o’er the steep— 
Delicious is your shelter to the soul. 
—Thomson. 
———— 


For the Companion. 


A SLANDERED DOG. 


In these days, when it is the fashion to set right the repu- 
tations of notorious personages of the past, it seems only 
fair that a kindly, intelligent, loving creature, which has 
been so misrepresented that his very name causes a 
“creepy” feeling, should be put forward in his true and 
more pleasing colors. 

The creature which needs this redress is the bloodhound. 
Most persons, when they hear this name, are wont, by an 
accustomed association of ideas, to picture a ruthle sly 
fierce creature, tearing with savage vindictiveness through 
the dank morasses of a swamp after a fugitive black, eager 
to overtake the panting slave, and showing him no mercy 
when run down. 

This notion is radically wrong. The thoroughbred blood- 
hound is as gentle as a sheep, as affectionate as a child, and 
intelligent to a more than ordinary degree. 

To many such a picture of the bloodhound may seem too 
good to betrue. Very recently I chanced to meet the chief 
breeder of this class of dogs in this country, and what he 
told me of them was so pleasantly novel that it has seemed 
worthy of being communicated to others, who may labor 
under as great a misconception as my own was in the 
matter. 

This gentleman was waiting on a dock in New York until 
a steamer should swing down the stream from her anchor- 
age higher up the river, and deliver to him two valuable 
bloodhounds which he had imported from England for 
his Vermont kennel. 

“The popular estimate of the bloodhound is all wrong,” 
he said to me. ‘Much of it is no doubt due to the influence 

of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and to the character of the 





explosions, sank completely out of sight beneath 
the sea. Its destruction was the beginning of the 
great convulsion which followed, during which 
thirty-five thousand people, it is said, perished. 

1 noticed what seemed to be a vast cloud of 
smoke hanging low over the rugged Kendeng 
Mountains, twenty or thirty miles to the southwest 
of us. 

These great mountains extended westward to the 
Java Head for a distance of seventy miles, but 
during the third night of the cataclysm they ex- 
ploded and settled bodily down. Enormous waves 
from the Indian Ocean rushed in upon the land, 
and more than two hundred square miles disap- 
peared altogether. 

What we were hearing that forenoon was the 
prelude of the approaching tragedy. 

Returning to our camping-place, we found that 
Puteh, our Javanese servant, and his wife Enda-a 
had cooked food as usual, and their daughter, little 
Minek, was playing near. 

Before we had finished our noon lunch I saw a 
dark mass of smoke roll up into the sky from the 
long, irregular ridges of the mountain Merapi, 
distant eight or ten miles to the northward. The 
smoke-clouds over the Kendengs, too, were grow- 
ing denser and blacker. The sight disturbed me 
not a little. 

Still, I said to myself, it is merely one of the vol- 
canic eruptions which occur in this part of the 
World at intervals, and although there is always a 
chance that such an eruption may prove severe, it 
is far more likely to do no very great damage. 

Wah Lee, our Chinese servant, who was setting 
things to rights about our tent, chanced to pass us, 
and I pointed to the smoke on the mountain, and 
asked him what he thought of it. 

“Oh, velly black,” said he, with a bland smile, 
and went about his work quite unconcerned. 


| hand. 
| “Does it rain?” he said. ‘Something is falling. 
| Itis earth; it’s ashes,’ he added. 

Soon there came another flashing of the light. We 
| now stood where we could look toward the moun- 
| tain, and saw shining, fiery masses mount slowly, 
as it seemed, toa great height, till they appeared 

to hang far out over the place where we were. 
| Then they came shooting downward in lines of red 
| fire, falling over a vast expanse of country. Soon 

we heard crashes again, caused, no doubt, by the 

concussion of these hot rocks in their fall to the 
| ground. One or two of them, | thought, descended 
| at a distance of not more than half a mile. 

“This is a grand sight!’’ I exclaimed, involunta- 
| rily. “An awful spectacle!” 

“It is,” replied Natt, “and I think we had better 
| be going before it gets any grander!” 
| At my order, Wah Lee proceeded very calmly 
| to strike the tent, roll up our clothing, and collect 
| every dish and kettle of our outfit. 

But much of our property was necessarily left 
behind. I secured our firearms and blankets; Natt 
shouldered his boxes of plates and negatives, and 
| insisted upon taking along his camera, too. With 

greater good sense, Wah Lee loaded himself and 
| Puteh with buckets and kettles, in which he stowed 

such articles of food as were most readily portable. 

My friend led the way down the slope toward 
| the bank of the Progo; and Enda-a, carrying little 

Minek, who had been taken up out of sound sleep, 
| followed in our rear. 

Stones were now falling like the first big drops 
| which usher ina shower of rain. Just as we reached 
| the road which runs along the bank of the river, an 
| enormous rock, glowing like an ember, struck in 
| the river-bed among the boulders in the water 
| with a frightful sound, and splitting to pieces, 

flew out on all sides. 


| 
| 


to hear a heavy, roaring noise which seemed to 
come from off the lowland. 

We stopped to listen. 

Wah Lee, who was now behind, shouted to us at 
the same moment to “see the water!’”? Then we 
saw what caused the noise. A great wave was 
sweeping in over the flats from seaward. 

Three or four hundred yards away, there was a 
hillock where stood a rude light-house. Natt started 
to run toward it, and the rest of us followed. 

At the same time we heard a confused outcry in 
the direction of the native villages. The roar of 
the advancing waters grew louder, but I for one 

| did not stop to look behind me, till I had gained the 
little hill. 

“Heaven help the poor wretches!”’ said Natt. 
“They are drowning there together! And it may 

| be our turn next,” he added, “for there comes 
| another wave!” 


“Tlimb on house!” cried Wah Lee. We all has- | 


tily mounted to the bamboo platform of the crazy 
old structure. 

With a frightful roar the wave came rolling in 
upon the land, the turbid water rising to the very 
threshold of the old hut where we stood. We had 

| seen four or five human beings making for the hill, 


save one Chinese, who reached the hut splashing 
through water waist-deep. 

Wah Lee, reaching down a friendly hand, helped 
the poor fellow upon the platform of the hut, and 
began to talk with him in his own language. 

Terrible reverberations now rose, apparently 


from the earth under us. For some time the earth | 


was continually jarring and shaking as if a giant 
hand were groping and grasping for something 
deep at the heart of things, leagues beneath our 
feet. - 
| Do you suppose that when the end of the world 








| but all lost their footing and were swept away | 


We stepped out of the tent. Natt put out his Then, above the booming from Merapi, we began | Southern bloodhounds. The dogs that were used 


on the slave plantations were really of an ill- 
| natured grain; but this was not due to the blood- 
hound in them. They were all across between the 
| bloodhound and a dog which is known sometimes 
as the Russian hound, sometimes as the Dutch 
hound, sometimes as the Great Dane. 

“This is a fierce dog, and the savage character of 
the Southern bloodhounds is due to this strain in 
them. 

| “Thethoroughbred bloodhound is entirely gentle, 
rather timid in its nature—a ladies’ dog more than 
| anything else. It may sound absurd to you to say 
that a harsh word or scowl has a very depressing 
effect on the bloodhound, owing to its sensitively 
affectionate disposition; but itis true. Why, when 
the dogs overtake the man they are chasing, they 
fawn upon him with an expression of delight. 

“TI can give you an instance that will illustrate 
the gentle nature of this dog. On my farm in 
Vermont, where I have several bloodhounds, there 
is one celebrated dog named the Duchess of Ripple. 

“One day I was in the yard when my attention 
was attracted by the deep, mellow bay of one of 
the bloodhounds. There was nothing fierce in it, 
but hearing it two or three times at intervals, and 
seeming to detect a sort of complaint in the cry, it 
struck me that it indicated something unusual. I 
went into the front sitting-room to see what it was. 
| “There was the Duchess of Ripple sitting on the 
| floor, her dark, mournful eyes turned toward me 
| with a melancholy gaze. There is always a pathetic 

look in the eye of a bloodhound, something that is 
| hard to resist, it is so humble and pleading. 

“My little boy, not more than two and a half 
| years old, who was always fond of playing with 
the hounds, was sitting astride her back with a pair 
of small scissors in his hand. He had been snip- 
ping at the hair of the dog’s long, silky ears, and 
two or three times, without noticing it, had cut the 
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flesh so as to bring the blood. The dog bayed in 


meek protest against the pain, but would not slow runner, but has great endurance, and is so | 


throw off the child to escape, for fear of hurting 
him. 

‘«‘There she sat, uttering this mellow bay under | 
the pain, but making no effort to shake off the 
boy. When I lifted him away she sprang up, and 
by her demonstrations of affection for him, said 
as plainly as a dog could, ‘I know you didn’t 
mean anything by it, but it hurt me, so I had to 
speak.” 

“Almost any female dog is inclined to be 
fierce when she has young puppies, and they 
are handled. But you may approach a 
mother bloodhound, take up the puppies 
and carry them about, and she will show 
no anger at all. 

“The gentleness of bloodhounds makes 
them quite useless as watch-dogs; and 


Bloodhounds. 


tracking deer and other animals. He is rather a 


passionately fond of following the trail that some- 
times he will persist in it until he drops dead with 
fatigue. 

The scent of bloodhounds is so keen that they 


can follow a man 
on horseback, or 
keep a trail while 
several yards 

away from it. 
The blood- 
hound, then, in- 
stead of being a 
savage brute, 
ready to bite him- 
self rather than be 
deprived of the delight of 
rending something, is a 


here is another popular delusion about them. | good-natured, affectionate dog, who bites nothing 


The only time I have ever seen them at all resent- | 
ful was when they were interfered with when | 
they were closely following a scent. This is such | 
a passion with them that if they are taken from | 
it they protest against it, as if mechanically. 

‘There are not more tl an three hundred pure- 
blooded bloodhounds in the world, probably,” 
said this gentleman. ‘The two that have been 
sent to me on this steamer are both well-known 
dogs. One of them, Belhus, was the bloodhound 
that was employed by Sir Charles Warren, at the 
time of the great excitement in London over the 
series of terrible murders in Whitechapel, in an 
attempt to track the murderer. 

“A dog could not be put to a more difficult test 
than the following of such a trail. It is crossed 
and recrossed perhaps a hundred times, and there 
is nothing but the friction of the boots on a hard 
pavement to leave the scent. The dog would have 
been kept at the work, but Mr. Edwin Brough, 
the owner of the hound, wished Sir Charles 
Warren to assume the responsibility of the pos- 





sible loss of the dog, which is worth about a 
thousand dollars. Sir Charles was unwilling to 
do this, and so the experiments were discon- 
tinued.” | 

When the steamer came in, I went on board to | 
see these famous hounds, Belhus ana Rosemary. 
They were taken out of their kennels, and seemed 
quite overcome by the strangeness of everything. 
One might almost have supposed that they were 
cringing, so timid were they. Still, they accepted 
gratefully the caresses of strange hands, seeming 
to have the most confiding trust in all who ap- 
proached them. 

Belhus, in his shape and style, presented nearly 
all the strong ‘‘points’’ of the thoroughbred blood- 
hound. The frontal bone was very high and 
peaked, the head long, and the ears of great length 
also. 

The skin of the bloodhound is exceedingly loose, 
lying in wrinkled folds about the eyes and mouth, 
giving an odd, aged expression to the face. But 
no one could look upon these dogs and not feel 
that they were gentleness itself. 

Belhus has a long, narrow, peaked head, which 
is always a characteristic of dogs with strong 
scenting powers, and a loose, abundant dewlap. | 
His legs are rather shorter than they should be, 
giving him a somewhat squatty look. He has 
the black-and-tan color which is now most sought 
in bloodhounds. 

The black surface is so sharply defined on his 
back and sides as to have the appearance of a | 
blanket. The legs, feet and part of the face are 
tan. 

Another delusion common to many in regard | 
to the bloodhound is that he takes to following | 
human trails naturally. The dog requires to be 
trained to this task. 

Mr. Edwin Brough, who has for years made a 
specialty of training bloodhounds, says it is not | 
well to rub with blood the feet of the person to be | 
followed, as this makes the dogs less keen in | 
hunting the ‘clean boot.” 

Puppies three or four months old are taken out 
after a man, and encouraged to find him. When 
they become reasonably expert in doing this, 
difficulties are thrown in their way more and 
more, until, in overcoming these, the dogs’ educa- | 
tion as a scenting creature is perfected. 

It is an exquisite delight to the bloodhound 
to follow a trail. Sometimes he will actually 
pause on the trail to bay his satisfaction, and the 
mellow, vibrating tones can be heard for miles. 

Formerly the bloodhound was chiefly used in | 
following criminals, but he is equally skilful in | 


|of both. 


but his food, and is devotedly attached to people 
about him and sensitive to kindness. 
Mr. Brough, who has his kennel at Scarbor- 


| ough, England, is a man of large wealth, and 
| breeds these noble dogs only as a diversion. 


He 
says that if one wishes to become thoroughly 
fond of dogs, a well-bred bloodhound should be 
kept as a constant companion and friend. The 
dog’s individuality is largely determined by the 
nature and intelligence of his human associate, 
and he makes the stanchest of lifelong friends to 


those near to him. Joun J. a BECKET. 
=r 


THE TONGUE. 


From Hebrew wit this maxim prunes $ 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole : 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


—Chicago Globe. 
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NORWEGIAN DISCONTENT. 


It is rarely that the affairs of the united north- 
ern Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway attract 


the world’s attention. For the most part their 
affairs have moved along, if not quite tranquilly, 
at least without making noise enough to be heard 


| beyond their frontiers. 


In recent years Sweden and Norway have not 


| been entangled in the meshes of Continental pol- 


itics. They have kept pretty clear of wars and 
foreign complications; but of late a crisis has 


| taken place in Norway, which bids fair to have 


results of large importance, and which may end 
in the separation of the two Kingdoms. 

The Norwegians have always exhibited a more 
or less lively state of discontent at their union 
and relations with the larger neighboring King- 
dom of Sweden. Ever since Napoleon’s general, 
Bernadotte, was chosen Crown Prince of Sweden, 
eighty years ago, and later brought about the 
cession of Norway from Denmark, against the 
wish ot the Norwegians, these people have felt 


| that they have not been on an entire equality with 


the sister Kingdom. 

One of the main causes of this discontent is 
the fact that while, nominally, the two Kingdoms 
are distinct, but are linked together as Austria 
and Hungary are, by being under the same King, 
in reality the foreign relations of both Kingdoms 
are controlled by Sweden alone. The King, with 
two Swedish ministers, manages the foreign affairs 
In foreign matters which especially 
affect Norway, however, a Norwegian minister is 
consulted. 

As each Kingdom has its separate Parliament, 
ministry, army and navy, and civil administra- 
tion, and thus governs itself as to loca! affairs 
separately from the other, this unequal tie as to 
foreign affairs is the chief cause of difference be- 
tween them. 

There are in Norway, as in almost every Euro- 
pean country, two parties, one of which is mod- 
erate and conservative, and the other progressive 
and radical, and it is the latter party which most 
forcibly represents the popular discontent. 

For the past two years the Conservative party 
has held power, with Herr Stang as Prime Minis- 
ter; but a majority of the Storthing, or Parlia- 
ment, is liberal and radical. 

It therefore happened that, late in February, a 
motion was made in the Storthing for a constitu- 
tional amendment securing to Norway an equality 
with Sweden in managing foreign affairs. This 
was bitterly opposed by Herr Stang and the Con- 
servatives, but was adopted by a vote of fifty- 
nine to fifty-four. 











_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


Herr Stang went out of office, and Rector 
Steen, a college professor, and leader of the Rad- 
icals, became Prime Minister, at the head of a 
Radical Cabinet. 

This event was very distasteful to the reigning 
monarch, King Oscar, whose sympathies are 
strongly with the Swedes and with the Norwegian 
Conservatives. 

Herr Steen, the new Prime Minister, is at the 
head of the College of Stavanger, and has been 
the leader of the Radicals for more than twenty 
years. He is, perhaps, the most obnoxious pol- 
itician in Norway to King Oscar, because it was 
in consequence of his action that the veto power 
was taken from the crown. 

The new ministry has resolved to act cautiously, 
and not to take any extreme step until the election 
of a new Storthing, which will take place in the 
autumr. 

But the excitement in Norway caused by the 
accession of Herr Steen is very great, since this 
event, it is thought, may lead to a complete sep- 
aration between the two countries, and possibly 
to the establishment of a Norwegian republic. 

“Unless we obtain the fullest self-government,” 
exclaimed Herr Steen, shortly before becoming 
Prime Minister, “the union between the two 
countries will be completely dissolved.” 

From these facts, it is likely that the world will, 
in the near future, receive more interesting news 
from “The Land of the Midnight Sun” than it 
has heard for many years. 
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THE WIND’S FLIGHT. 
The wind is awake and away! 
Her loose hair streams behind her 

O’er hill and hollow, 

Where none may follow, 
She flies where none may find her, 
And only God’s hand behind her. 

—Gertrude Alger. 


+o 
GOOD YEARS AND BAD YEARS. 


In the year 1890 the United States raised only 
about seven-tenths as much corn as it did in 1889, 
and less than five-sixths as much wheat. Were 
the farmers who raised and sold this crop the 
poorer for the decrease in the amount produced ? 
Assuredly not,—notice that we do not say all 
farmers, but only those who raised this grain,— 
for it is estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the smaller crop of corn and wheat of 
the year 1890 will turn out to have heen worth 


one hundred and fifty thousand dollars more | 


than the large crop of 1889. 

This is an interesting example of the working 
of the law of supply and demand. It has been 
repeatedly and truly said that the increase in the 
amount of money which the farmers received for 
their grain was not merely in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the amount raised, but on account of it. 

The crop of corn in 1889 had been the largest 
in nine years. It amounted to more than two 
thousand one hundred millions of bushels, and 
for this crop the farmers received an average of 
twenty-eight cents a bushel—the lowest average 
price in nine years. 


The corn crop of last year, on the other hand,— | 


less than fifteen hundred million bushels,—was 


actually the smallest for nine years, notwithstand- | 
ing the many thousands of new farms that have | 
been opened; and it is not surprising that the | 


average price of corn should have risen to its 
highest figure in nine years—a little more than 
fifty cents a bushel. 


It may appear from this that a great drought, | 


or some other condition which makes farmers’ 
crops small, is a blessing rather than a calamity ; 
but it should be remembered that the picture has 
another side. 

The “blessing in disguise’? was, as we have 
already hinted, only a blessing to those agricul- 
turists who succeeded in growing a crop, and had 
more than enough corn for sale to compensate 
them for the decrease in their products. Many 
thousands had none to sell, and many thousands 
had to purchase corn or sell their stock, losing 
the profit which they hoped to gain from feeding 
the stock. 

Moreover, on account of the scarcity and high 
price of corn, millions of half-fattened swine, 
which the farmers could not afford to feed, were 
sent to market, causing a low price of pork, and 
a loss in that direction even to many farmers who 
succeeded in raising a surplus of corn. The con- 
sumers of beef have also obtained a poorer quality 
than usual. 

Nor, though a smaller aggregate crop may be 
worth more than a larger one, is it to be supposed 
that it is of advantage to a farmer to raise less 
corn or wheat than the acres he devotes to either 
of those crops can be made to produce. 

If there is abundance, and the farmer raises a 
thousand bushels of wheat for which he can get 
only sixty cents a bushel, it is more to his advan- 
tage to have a thousand bushels to sell than it is 
to have only five hundred. 

On the other hand, if crops are very poor, it is 
perfectly evident that the more wheat the farmer 
can raise the better off he is. Itis not scarcity on 
his own farm that helps the farmer, but scarcity 
on other people’s farms. 

Of course in a year of light crops the number 
ef those who suffer is vastly larger than of those 
who gain. For scarcity means high prices to all 
consumers, diminished railroad receipts, a smaller 
quantity for export and exchange with foreign 
commodities, and a generally reduced surplus of 
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savings. It is, therefore, a disaster to all except 
the particular persons who raise a surplus which 
they can sell at a high price. 

It is a practice of producers of grain, some- 
times not fully taken into account, to keep back as 
much of their crop as possible for the period 
when prices are best. In March, 1891, more than 

| one-third of even the small corn crop of the year 
before was still on hand, and more than one- 
fourth of the wheat crop was still in the farmers’ 
| granaries. These proportions are considerably 
larger in years of abundant crops. 

Meantime, whether crops are large or small, 
the quantity used for food steadily rises. Of the 
small wheat crop of 1890, more was actually con- 

| sumed in the country than of the large crop of 
| 1889; and for it the consumers paid an average 
price—to the farmer at his farm—of about eighty- 
four cents a bushel, as against about seventy cents 
for the crop of 1889. 

The average inhabitant of the United States 
consumes four and two-thirds bushels of wheat 
per year; and in most of the Northern States the 
consumption is about five bushels per head. 
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HIS FRIEND. 


“The American,” wrote a keen-sighted French 
traveller, “has himself, his wife, his child and his 
business partner in the world; but he has no 
friend.” 

There is more truth in this criticism than at first 
appears. The American is apt, in his hurried 
struggle from the cradle to the grave, to make 
many agreeable acquaintances, with whom he 
good-humoredly exchanges service or kindness. 

But how seldom does he form an enduring friend. 
ship with another man, a friendship so pure and 
strong that through life he rejoices in his com- 
rade’s success, hastens to help him in his failures, 
or makes large personal sacrifices for him? 

The tie is not so uncommon between men of 
other nations. 

In the dark ages it was usual for men who had 
thus chosen each other as brothers to exchange a 
| few drops of blood taken from their veins as a 
| solemn pledge of fealty. These bonds and cere- 
| monies may seem fantastic and exaggerated to us, 
| but there was a reality tine and true, in the unself- 

ish affection of which they were the symbol. 

“1 count myself,” says Shakespeare, “in nothing 
| else so happy as ina soul remembering my good 
| friends.” 

‘Gather not to thyself,’ says Epictetus to a young 
| man, “herds of oxen, but hosts of friends.” 

“What matters,” exclaims another wise heathen, 
“how long the road or dark the way, if my friend 
travel beside me, bearing wine for me in a golden 
cup?” 

Is there not danger that the American, busy with 
his fight for money or place, who jeers at this tie 
of friendship as unsubstantial sentiment, may put 
| out of his own life this strong factor for good? 
The question is at least worthy of serious con- 
sideration by young men who have yet measura- 
bly the choice of the elements which will make up 
their future. 


——-—+o__-—_—_ 





CLUMSY FINGERS. 


“It is of no use my trying to sew,” said a girl in 
her late teens; “I am so clumsy with a needle. My 
| stitches are aninch long! Mamma does my mend- 
ing. She says when I do it myself my things look 
so that she is ashamed to let me wear them.” 

But if the mother were less self-sacrificing, it is 
probable that a few hours’ practice under her 
direction would easily reduce those clumsy stitches 
to a respectably small fraction of an inch in length. 

Another young lady admitted, the other day, 
with a laugh, that she always darned her stockings 
by drawing the edges of the holes together with 
the thread, because weaving it in and out as her 
mother did took so much more time and care. 

Girls of this sort belong to the untrained or the 
lazy class. But the careless are quite as common, 
and perhaps more exasperating. 

“Oh, I’m very sorry; but you know I always wasa 
butter-fingers,’’ explains calmly the dreamy young 
person who spills gravy ina lady’s lap at dinner, 
because she is passing the gravy-boat with her 
| mind on the last chapter of a story, and does not 
| notice that she is tipping it. 
| Presently she helps to butter, with the same 

vague expression in her eyes, and sends the bit, 
which she attempts to cut from the hard pat with- 
| out looking at it, flying across the table. 
| “Did it spot your dress?” she asks her sister; “I 
| hope not; but, of course, I couldn’t help its flying 
| off. I’m very sorry.” But the trouble is precisely 
| that she is not very sorry; at least, not sorry enough 
| to prevent the same thing from happening again. 
It is worth while to remember that there is such 
| a thing as being stupid with one’s fingers. There 
| should be direct communication between the han 
|and the brain; but some people, with otherwise 
| excellent brains, do not seem to realize this fact, 
and allow their hands a kind of helpless liberty 
which works disaster among bric-a-brac, and makes 
many simple tasks absurdly formidable. 





ey 
COURTESY TO A GUEST. 


| A story, familiar perhaps to the readers of The 
Companion, is told of Mrs. Bingham, a woman of 
high social position in Washington in the early 
part of this century. 

She once invited a rough Western farmer to dine 
| with her. The guest was dazzled by the splendors 
| and gay company, and while trying nervously to 
| appear at his ease, broke one of a set of costly 
| Sevres cups. He sat staring at her, speechless 
| with dismay. 

Mrs. Bingham laughed. 
| china! 


“Ah, that ridiculous 
It breaks with a breath!” and taking up 
one of the cups as she spoke, she carelessly 
crushed it in her hand, and dropped the fragments 
| upon the table. 
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The color came again to her guest’s face, and he | 
finished his dinner completely at his ease. 

“Give to your guest,” says the Irish proverb, 
“the best in your larder, the best in your head, and 
the best in your heart.” 


—_—_+o—___—_—_ 
HEROIC ACT. 


In the late Admiral Aube France lost a devoted 
statesman and patriot. The work of his later 
years was the reform of the administration of the | 
French navy. From the time that he entered a | 
naval school as a boy, his career was marked by a 
fine courage, sincerity and good sense. 

When he was senior midshipman of the Tonerre, 
and not yet twenty-two years old, he distinguished 
himself by an act of intrepid daring. 

The Tonerre was anchored in the port of Genoa. 
One night a fire broke out in the military arsenal 
of the place. The commander of the French ship 
at once sent outa boat with a party of sailors to 
assist the garrison and the inhabitants. The fire 
threatened to be terribly destructive if its spread 
could not be checked. 

Aube was placed in command of the aiding 
party. The struggle against the fire was going on 
well, when suddenly a panic seized the Italians, 
and they fled precipitately. 

A sudden breath of wind had changed the direc- 
tion of the flames. A quantity of debris on a low 
structure, the roof of which was only six feet above 
the ground, burst into flame. This structure was 
the powder magazine. 

Quick as thought Aube perceived and acted upon 
the one plan by which he could master the situa- 
tion. He sprang on the smoking roof, climbed to 
the ridge, and seating himself calmly, went on 
directing the men from this point of observation. 

Electrified by this act of heroism, the Italians 
retraced their steps, and they and the sailors at- 
tacked the fire with vigor and success. 

Then Midshipman Aube descended from his 
perch, and tried to return quietly to his ship; but 
an ovation was not to be escaped. He was sur- 
rounded and carried to the ship’s boat, which 
awaited him, in the midst of enthusiastic applause 
and expressions of appreciation. 








cen cea 
THE AUDUBON MONUMENT. 


Audubon was a splendid example of the value 
of enthusiasm—enthusiasm of the real sort, which 
does not burn out in a few weeks or a few years, 
and is not to be quenched by any amount of what 
the world rightly calls “‘cold water.’”’ He was born | 
to do one thing, and he did it. 

When he had been at work for fifteen or twenty 
years upon his studies of American birds, and had 
tilled his portfolio with about a thousand colored 
portraits, he was obliged to go upon a journey. 

His treasures were deposited, meanwhile, in the 
warehouse of a friend, and on his return, after a 
few weeks’ absence, he found that the rats had 
destroyed every picture. 

The shock brought on a fever, which was near to 
proving fatal, but as soon as he recovered from it 
his natural buoyancy and energy reasserted them- 
selves. He took up anew his gun and his pencil, 
and after three years of hard work his portfolio 
was again filled. 

Audubon died in 1851. His grave, in Trinity 
Cemetery, New York City, is unmarked by so much 


as a common gravestone, and the New York Acad- | 


emy of Sciences has been engaged for several 
years in raising money with which to erect a suit- 


| tain readjustment of employments and _ prefer- 
| ments in the diocese, and with it came a few pro- 


| raining livings, what are you going to give me?” 
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motions. | 

At this.time the new bishop was visited by a 
curate whose manners and services had not com- 
mended him to his ecclesiastical superiors, and who 
thought that his time had now come to make a 
decided push for a “‘living’”’—that is, the charge of 
a parish. 

“Well, my lord,” said the curate, ‘now that it’s 


“I can lend you an umbrella!” said the bishop, 
coolly. 
The curate departed without his preferment. 
——~<oo—__—_ 


OVERCOME BY JOY. 





In 1839 Philip H. Gosse, afterward so well known 
as a writer upon natural history, and the father of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, was in London in a state of 
downright poverty. He had just returned from 
America, and had but a few shillings in his pocket. 
His only immediate resource was the manuscript 
of a book which a cousin of his, Mr. Thomas Bell, 
who had already achieved a reputation as a natu- 
ralist, had offered to read and pass judgment upon. 
The anecdote is related in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
biography of his father. 

The manuscript was ‘“‘The Canadian Naturalist,” 
and it —— ir. Bell so much that he recom- 
mended it strongly to Mr. Van Voorst, the distin- 
guished publisher of scientific works. 

Philip Gosse’s pride made him conceal his real 
state from Thomas Bell, and though the latter 
knew his cousin to be in need of employment, he 
did not suspect that he was in such bitter straits. 

Mr. Van Voorst appointed a day for the zouns 
author to call on him. Meanavhile the shillings, 
nursed as they might be, were slipping, a 
away. The practice of going once a day toa small 
eating-house had to be abandoned, and instead of 


| ita herring was eaten as slowly as possible in the 


dingy attic in Farringdon Street. 

At last the day broke on which Mr. Van Voorst’s 
answer was to be given, and with as much of the 
gentleman about him as he could recover, the 

roud and 4 ee presented himself in 
Paternoster Row. e was ushered in to the cor- 
dial and courteous Mr. Van Voorst. 

He no longer had hope, and expected in a few 
moments to be out again in the street, with his 
miserable roll of manuscript in his hands. The 
publisher began slowly : 

“I like your book; | shall be pleased to publish 
it; I will give you one hundred guineas for it.” 

One hundred guineas! It was Peru and half the 
Indies! 

The reaction was so violent that the demure and 
ministerial-looking youth, closely buttoned up in 
his worn broadcloth, broke down utterly into sob 
upon sob, while Mr. Van Voorst, murmuring, “My 
dear young man! my dear young man!” hastened 
out to fetch food and minister to wants which it 
was beyond the power of: pride to conceal any 
longer. 

—!——~+or—___—_— 


STRIKING LIKENESS. 


A great many ludicrous mistakes have occurred 
from the resemblance one person bears to another. 
A gentleman who is a twin relates the following, 
with the apology that as we are advised “not to 
spoil a story for relations’ sake,” he thinks the rule 
should hold good where the point of the joke strikes 
one’s-self : 


My brother Tom and I are much alike in appear- 
ance, being twins, and it is our daily experience to 
be mistaken the one for the other, and many is 
the laugh we have enjoyed at some mistaken 
friend’s expense. Not until the other day, how- 
| ever, have I found myself wondering whether | 
was myself or some one else. 

I was in a hurry to see Tom, for it was nearly 
train time, and hastened for that purpose to the 
hotel where he was staying. 





able monument over the spot. 

At this time of the year, when we are all rejoic- 
ing in bluebirds, robins, orioles, sparrows and 
warblers, why not overwhelm the Treasurer of 


The rear entrance being nearer, I entered in that 
way. This door opens into the wash-room, where 
|a@ mirror extends the entire length of the wall 
| opposite the entrance. Upon opening the door I 

saw, or thought I saw, Tom in all his manliness 





No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- 
eigners are finding this out. (Adv. 








Suspender Buttons Off? 


That is because the rubber in the old elastic Sus: | 
pender plays out so often. The Ne 


CENTURY~Brack 


is the Best because Alwaye Elastic. Ask your deal 
er, and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Century Brace is the best Suspender. 

Send 5c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER C0O., Roxbury, Mass. 


NEAT-FOOT. 


Women’s and Misses’ Shoe. 
Tackless, Flexible, Dongola, 
for women and maidens. By cutting 
profits of wholesalers, retailers, and 
of ourselves, and dealing direct, we 
can furnish one pair Women’s Opera 
or Common Sense, 244 to 7, A to EE, 
for $2.87. Misses’ sizes, 11 to 2, 
#%2.:°25. Misses’ Spring Heel, 11 to 2, 
any width, $2.00. All post-paid. 
See large advt. of this Shoe in 
Youth’s Companion, March 
26th. “NEAT-FOOT” SHOE 
MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh's Natural Territory 


Is our trade circle. “We want to reach every 
home within two hundred miles of Pittsburgh. 
We already have the trade of fully one-third of 
them, and count among the number some of our 
best customers. We have thoroughly developed 
a system of selling 


DRY GOODS 
MAIL 


which is as satisfactory to our customers as sell- 
ing to them over the counters. Our Mail Order 
| patrons get the same goods at the same prices 


|as do those who buy personally at the store. 


| We have spared no effort to make our Mail 


| Order Department a thorough and _ efficient 
servant of the people in general. 


Our CATALOGUE isa complete guide to 
the way to buy by correspondence. If you have 
not received a copy reserve your purchases until 
you get it. Mailed free upon request. 
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Samples of summer SILKS, Wool and 
Cotton Dress Fabrics, also Trimmings, Embroid- 
eries, White Goods, etc., sent free of charge. 
Write and tell us where you read our adver- 
tisement. 


JOS. HORNE & CoO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ES Black, Navy, Napoleon, Light Blue, Dark 
Red, Plumbago and White Grounds. Four 
FOULARD in Hands, $1. Flat Scarfs, $1. Ascots, $1.5v. 
Sashes, rae BY mail on receipt of price. 

HEWI 


CRAVATS. 4 Hamilton Hass, Weslea, Mines. 


Visitors to Washington, D. 6., 


are invited to see the collection of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Piano Lamps, Banquet Lamps, 
Japanese Porcelains, Royal Worcester, etc., 
suitable for Wedding and Birthday Gifts, and 
requested to remember that these goods will be 
carefully packed and shipped by freight to any 
railroad station in the United States. 


FREICHT PREPAID. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


__ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Five styles of Mother Hubbard 
Nightgowns, all good —to be sold as 


an advertisement for our Cotton 
Underwear Department at 


63 cents each. 


Postage Free. They are a bargain. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, U. S. A. 





























TRADE MARK. 





The New Stocking, 


4 Knit to fit the foot perfectly at all 
points. No Bunches. No Wrinkles. 


Saves Discomfort; The toes 
j are allowed their natural positions. 


Saves Darning; The big toe, 
having room enough, stays inside 
this stocking. 

A sure relief for corns, ingrowing 
nails, bunions, and unnatural heat 
or perspiration of the foot. Made in 
all qualities ; fast black and colors. 
(Men’s only at present.) 


. We will 

Try a Pair. mall eam. 

ple pair, 

medium weight Cotton, 25 cents; 

Fine Cotton, 35 cents; Soft Lisle, 

50 cents. (Send stamps or postal 
note.) Mention size shoe worn. 


WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 








76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 








R we give this set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 


and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 


and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. We 


the Audubon Monument Committee with a flood of | 2Pproaching from the opposite direction, and I, 


small contributions? His name is Doctor N. L. 
Britton, and he is to be addressed at Columbia 
College, New York City. 


| a 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMORY. 


The prodigious. memory of certain great men 
has often been remarked. It is a surprising fact 
that military men, whose minds, one would think, 
would be filled with great and startling circum- 
stances, to the exclusion of all small matters, often 
remember trifling occurrences. 

General Sherman, three years ago, was visiting 
in Philadelphia. Standing one day at a window, 
he saw a big policeman, with a very long beard, 
go by on the street. 

The General uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
but said nothing more. Next day he saw the same 
long-bearded policeman go by, and this time sent 
a messenger out and asked the man to come in. 

The policeman presently entered the room, and 
made a military salute to the General. 

“Yes,” said General Sherman, “it’s the very 
man! Do you remember me, Mr. Officer?” 

“Certainly I do, General,” said the policeman. 

“And do you remember where we first met?” 

“Yes, sir. It was in California. You were only 
a lieutenant then, and I was your drummer.” 

“That’s it,” said General Sherman; “and instead 
of that beard, you had barely a hair or two, may- 
be, on yourchin. And if I am not mistaken, your 
name is Hutchinson.” 

“So it is, General,” said the policeman. 

They entered into a conversation on the old 
times in California and Mexico. The General had 

hot seen the old drummer since the Mexican War, 


and had never seen him with a beard, but recog- | and his friends. 
nized him at the first glance on the street after 


forty years had passed by. 
——++or—___—_ 
A TIMELY FAVOR. 


A sense of humor has never been a bar to eccle- stovepipes and the bedding,—departed empty- 


holding out the article I wished to entrust to his 
care, began giving certain directions concerning 
it, but was surprised to see him extend to me, at 
the same instant, a similar parcel, and — 

Well, I had merely mistaken myself for my 
brother, which had been done hundreds of times 
before by others, and | suppose I have as much 
right to do it as they. 





er — 
ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 
Premium with an order of $20.00 
——_+o>—___—_—. 


want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
Decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


Packed and delivered at depot tor $9.00 cash. 


It tells the whole story. Costs 


793 Washington Street, Boston. 








AMBIGUOUS. 


Most of us would pray to be delivered from an 
ambiguous epitaph, though perhaps the truly be- 
nevolent man would gladly contribute to the 
world’s fund of amusement, even after he is no 
longer present to join the mirth. In “Scenes 
Through the Battle Smoke”’ is the following exam- 
ple of ill-chosen eulogy: 

A missionary in India was shot, as he sat in his 
veranda in the dusk of the evening, by his own 
chowkeydar, or watchman, whether intentionally 
or by accident will never be known. Near a public 
road stands his solitary grave. On the stone at 
the head is the inscription : 


Sacred 
To the Memory 
f the 


Oo 
Rev. —— Sonnenthal. 
He translated the Scriptures into the Afghan 
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tongue, and was shot by his own chowkeydar. 





“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 
—_——_*or——_—_——_ 


A DESPERATE CHANCE. 


A Russian exile relates how he once saved him- 
| self by a desperate artifice. A police official 
| searched his house for compromising papers. 
There was in his possession a document the dis- 
covery of which meant serious danger to himself 













Wherever he might hide it, it seemed certain 
that it would be found. He coolly handed the 
document to the official, who scarcely glanced at it, 
and handed it back. 

After the most careful search, the official, his 
nose blackened with soot and his hair decorated 
with feathers,—for he had even examined the 


Balls. 


The Companion Tennis Racket. 
A SPECIAL OFFER FOR 60 DAYS. 


In all essentials this is a $5.00 Racket. 
We shall sell it to our subscribers for only $2.75, 
including a pair of Wright & Ditson’s Tennis 
This Racket is made from our own 


specifications, Sears shape, strung with good 


slastical preferment, and, indeed, it sometimes | handed. 


happens that dignitaries of the church are famous 
for their witticisms. This is the case with a cer- 
tain clergyman of the Church of England, a man 


bishopric. 
Accompanying his appointment, there was a cer. 


SS 


“T SEE, Fraulein,” said a professor, “that m 





- | the ancient Greeks.” — ende Bliitter. 


quality gut, selected white ash frame, walnut 
throat, seared red wood handle and well finished. 

Racket and Balls sent express not paid. 
If you wish them sent by mail we shall require 
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remarks 7 the apetens, aouese do not intonest 30 cts. extra for postage. We will give the Racket only, to any subscriber as a premium 
of Trish birth, wh . you!” “Ah, yes,” replied the hostess, wearily, i i i 

who was lately raised to an exalted | Y, ray go ne “No,” said the professor, kindly, who sends us one new subscriber, and $1.00 extra. Postage 25 cts. if sent by mail. 
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GRAINS OF SAND. 
Get a handful of clean sand. 
Are the grains angular or rounded ? 
Why is this so? 
Are the grains transparent or opaque ? 
Where did they come from, and what brought them ? 
Read Professor Shaler’s “First Book in Geology,” or 
his “Aspects of The Earth.” 





For the Companion. 


DIES AETERNA. 


There is no night, 

No darkness to enshroud 

The worlds in sable cloud ; 

A shadow falls, and proves 
How every planet moves 

In sea of light ; 

One Day’s effulgent tide 
Flows on through ages wide ; 
Night is each planet’s own, 
And darkens it alone. 


There is no nigh Fe 

O soul, God’s face benign 

Is ever seeking thine; 

God’s love makes radiant day 
While thou art in the way 

Of Truth and Right; 

Face thou the godless vast, 
Love’s light will shadows cast ;— 
The shadows are thine own, 
And darken thee alone. 

There is no night, 

No night of death to bar 
Life’s all-transcending star ; 

O Love, why mourn apart? 
The cherished of thy heart 
Hath found the Light 

That casts this shadow Death ; 
Life never yet drew breath 
To tread the vale alone ; 

This shadow is Life’s own. 


EDWARD GLENFAUN SPENCER. 


_—————— 


For the Companion. 


“SOMEBODY PAYS.” 


A druggist in one of our large cities said lately, 
“If I am prompt and careful in my business, I 
owe it to a lesson which I learned when I was an 
errand-boy in the house of which I am now 
master. I was sent one day to deliver a vial of 
medicine just at noon, but being hungry, stopped 
to eat my luncheon. 

“The patient, for lack of the medicine, sank 
rapidly, and for some days was thought to be 
dying. 

“I felt myself his murderer. The agony of 
that long suspense made a man of me. I learned 
then that for every one of our acts of careless- 
ness or misdoing, however petty, some one pays 
in suffering. The law is the more terrible to me 
because it is not always the misdoer himself who 
suffers.” 

This law is usually ignored by young people. 
The act of carelessness or selfishness is so trifling, 
what harm can it do? No harm, apparently, 
to the actor, who goes happily on his way; but 
somebody pays. 

A young girl, to make conversation, thought- 
lessly repeats a bit of gossip which she forgets 
the next moment; but long afterward the woman 
whom she has maligned finds her good name 
tainted by the poisonous whisper. 

A lad, accustomed to take wine, persuades a 
chance comrade to drink with him, partly out of 
a good-humored wish to be hospitable, partly, 
it may be, out of contempt for ‘fanatical re- 
formers.” 

He goes on his way, and never knows that his 
chance guest, having inherited the disease of 
alcoholism, continues to drink, and becomes a 
hopeless victim. 

Our grandfathers expressed this truth in a way 
of their own. 

“For the lack of a nail the shoe was lost, 

For the lack of the shoe the rider was lost, 

For the lack of the rider the message was lost, 

For the lack of the message the battle was lost.” 

Our blindness to the consequences of our short- 
comings is a merciful provision of God. Who 
could look composedly upon the rank outgrowth 
of all his vice or folly from childhood to middle 
age? 

But though we do not see it, we do well to re- 
member that it is there ; and to remind ourselves at 
the beginning of every day, that each careless act, 


each unkind word in it, will be paid for, not by 


us, perhaps, but in the want or pain of some one. 
———_<~@>—___ 


FORGETTING SELF. 


The story has many times been told of the 
storm-chilled traveller, half-paralyzed by the fatal 
drowsiness of cold, who stumbled over a prostrate 
man dying in the snow; how in stirring and 
chafing the freezing stranger he forgot his own 
distress, and warmed himself to wakefulness and 
safety by the toil that saved another. 

The story might come as a happy inspiration to 
many an uneasy heart. To the aimless and in- 
dolent children of wealth, “dying of ennui;”’ to 
the proud, fretting under a personal or family 
blemish; to the ambitious, discouraged by con- 
tinual privation; to the morbid, brooding over a 
secret sorrow ; to all such the relief of some useful 


occupation would be a gospel of light and bless- | 


ing. After a generous giving of self to active 


ministry in others’ behalf, one can never again 
take life at its narrowest and worst— 


“Nor whine at woes his own right hand can heal.” 


Every life has some burden. To the Christian 
the burden becomes a blessed cross, that he finds 
it easy to bear so long as he imitates his Master 
by doing good. 


——_—_—_+o»>—___——_ 


STEAM AGAINST GRAVITY. 





“1 think the most exciting race I ever witnessed 
was one in which steam and gravity were the con- 
testants, and a human life the stake,” writes a | 
Companion contributor. ‘In the autumn of 1885 I 
allowed myself to become financially interested in 
a drilling well in the central part of Butler County, 
Penn. Naturally enough, I spent considerable 
time round my venture, particularly after the well | 
was nearly finished. Two thousand feet was about 


F | 
the usual depth for that field, and at the time of 


the accident of which I am to tell, the drill was | 
thundering away more than nineteen hundred feet 
below us. 


“The drill was about forty-five feet long, and 
weighed something over two thousand pounds. 
Attached to this was twenty-five hundred feet of 
cable, which passed from the mouth of the well, 
over the crown pulley at the top of the derrick, 
and then down to the windlass, on which the sur- 
plus length was coiled. The windlass was oper- 
ated by the ‘bull-rope’ running from a band-wheel, 
which, in turn, was connected with the engine. 
The tools were pulled from the well by means of 
the engine turning this windlass and winding up 
the cable. 

“On the day in question the tools had just been 
pulled, the battered bit unscrewed from the stem 
and a sharp one substituted, the bailer sent on 
its three or four long trips into the earth for its 
load of muddy water, and the tools swung back to 
place and started down the well. 

“All went smoothly for a few seconds,—every- 
thing goes by seconds about an oil-well,—when 
suddent the drill stuck and stopped, perhaps four 
hundred feet below the surface. Like a flash the 
engine, relieved of the strain, ran wild, and began 
to reel off stiff and dirty cable over the derrick 
floor at a dangerous rate, throwing one coil of the 
squirming mass squarely over the tool-dresser’s 
body just as the driller, who acts as engineer, shut 
off steam. 
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| very well off in games. 





“Before a hand could be raised to release the 
unfortunate captive, the blood was nearly frozen 


running like lightning down the well. 


The drill 
had started. 


We could -not reach the man. The 


ing mass of horrible death. Stiff and slippery with 
dirty water, the loops and kinks were hurled about 
as though in search of other prey. 

“The tool-dresser stood in the 
twisting heap, unable to make an effort at escape. 
It seemed there could be no help for him. In an 
| instant or two more the cable would glide down 


nate man, the force would come again upon the 
windlass, there to stop or break the line. 


before? 

“Fully half of the loose cable had rushed down 
the well, when, with a mad impulse to do some- 
thing, 1 sprang to the brake. 

“Stop! Keep back!’ yelled the driller, and his 
own hand opened the throttle. 








| 
| 


| 


that little hole, and then, with the final jerk of | 
more than a ton of falling metal on the unfortu- 


What | 
matter which to the poor fellow who must die just 
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Perhaps it was the accidental discovery of some 
such childish rapture that first suggested to a royal 
or rich mother the purchase of a doll for her chil- 
dren. ' 

Europeans and Americans, however, do not seem 
to have discovered that there may be fun for grown 
people in playing with dolls. The Chinese are said 


| to cite as a proof of the inferiority of the civiliza- 


tion of the Western world to their own, the fact 
that the Europeans leave the joys of playing with 
dolls and kites entirely to children, who thus seem 
to be wiser than their parents! 

The ancients, whether they played with dolls or 
not, had many toys, which corresponded pretty 
closely to some of our own. The Romans, for in- 
stance, spun with a lash a sort of top, which they 
called turbo. Boys whipped their tops on the 
streets of Rome in the days of Cicero, and perhaps 
in the days of Tarquin. 

The Roman and Greek youths, indeed, were 
They had many that have 
fallen into disuse now; but they played with bat 


| and ball, very much as American boys did in the 
| days before the present somewhat complicated 


game of base-ball was invented. 
was made of tow or oakum. 

Horace gives an account of the ringed hoop 
which Roman children used to trundle. ey were 
encouraged by their parents to roll the hoop, be- 
cause the exercise was regarded as very good for 
them. The boys and girls of Rome called their 
hoop trochas. Sometimes, too, they called it Grecus, 
because it was borrowed from Greece. 


The Roman ball 


————_+or>—___—_——__ 


For the Companion. 
MORNING. 


I feel that every dewdrop has a tone 
And sings for ears more sensitive than mine, 
While all the flowers their modest heads incline, 
And list in fragrant reverence. one 
And mute I stand before the Morning’s throne. 
The birds have speech, the breeze, the rhythmic pine, 
Each brings its offering glad unto the shrine 
Of the fair one, and only I bring none. 


Yet, as I feel her breath upon my cheek, 

And know there are sweet sounds I cannot hear, 
And languages I know not how to speak, 

Around me in the dreamy atmosphere,— 
For what I’ve not I neither ask nor seek, 

And what I have seems every morn more dear. 


Mary A. MAson, 


te -- 


TWIRLING HIS HAT. 


William Murdock, a young Scotchman of Bellow 
Mill, had heard much of the inventions of James 
Watt. Ambitious to become a skilful mechanic, 


| and eager to see and know what this great inventor 
in our veins to see that mass of loosened cable | 


was doing, young Murdock resolved to go to Soho, 
and apply for “a job” at the famous manufactory 


floor was literally piled with an animated, writh- | of Boulton & Watt. When he arrived there, in 


1777, he called at the works and asked for employ- 
ment. Watt was in Cornwall, looking after his 


centre of this | Pumping-engines; but the young Scotchman had 


an interview with Boulton, who was usually acces- 
sible to callers of every rank. 


In answer to Murdock’s inquiry whether he could 
have a job, Boulton replied that work was very 
slack with them, and that every place was filled. 
During the brief conversation the bashful young 
man, like most country lads in the presence of 
strangers, had some difficulty in knowing what to 


| do with his hands, and unconsciously kept twirling 
| his hat with them. 


| which seemed to be of peculiar make. 


“It came upon me in an instant then that to stop | 


| the drill was to throw the full weight on the 
| man’s body, while so long as the line could be kept 
| slack he was safe. Then | understood. The driller 
| meant to unreel the rope as fast as it descended. 

| The line was nearly taut. But at the other end it 
| rolled loose with a speed that was frightful, and 


“Hardly an @xtra coil was left upon the floor. | t 
| 0 


gliding swiftly about the man’s waist as round a | 


post, plunged out of sight. 


“Whata race that was between two giant powers | 


| working at either end of the same line! The der- 
| rick quivered under the strain of that flying wind- 
| lass, while the drippings from the rope were 
thrown in all directions, covering the place from 
| end to end. 

“In the engine-house one must have trembled, 
fearing the engine would be torn from its block, 


| but still the driller at the other end of the connect- | 


ing rod urged it forward. 
“Would he never gain on his antagonist? It 
seemed as if he must, running at such a frightful 
| rate, but every coil of the cable was snatched 
| down the well as soon as it left the windlass. True, 
| he did not lose ground, but when the very slightest 
| loss meant death to the man before us, there was 
no great assurance of safety in that. 
“Fortunately, extra steam had been raised for 
| pulling the tools, so that there was no lack of 
ower. Nor was it spared. The crown pulley 
| was threatening to jump from the block, but the 
sending out clouds of smoke. The bull-rope 
groaned and creaked. The floor was trembling 
under the vibrations of the ae wheels, and the 
very ground shook as though torn by an earth- 
uake. Now stop, at last, the straining engine, for 
the race is over. Steam has won. 

“As soon as possible we released the prisoner. 
He was burned somewhat about the waist, where 
the cable had passed, but not so badly as one would 
have expected. The stiff line had not bent up 
close, but stood out like a revolving barrel-hoop. 

“So the novel race ended well. But I never lost 
my admiration for the man whose coolness, at so 


checking that runaway drill.” 
————+~o9—_—_— 


TOY HISTORY. 


It may be a surprising discovery to girls, who 
think of their dolls as the especial property of 
girls and of nobody else, that grown people used 
dolls before children did, and that, in Europe at 
least, it never seemed to occur to parents that chil- 
dren would find dolls interesting to play with until 


designed for their elders. 


The French of the fourteenth century, who first 
brought the use of dolls into Europe, did not make 
them to play with, as the grown-up Chinese are 
said to have done from remote antiquity, and as 
they still do. 

The French ladies of the period we have men- 
tioned used dolls for quite a different purpose. 


images as models of the fashions. 
or dolls were dressed in the latest mode, and sent 
| from one great lady to another, and from one cap- 

ital to another; and from them the costumes of the 
period were copied. 

In the year 1391, it is recorded, the Queen of 
France sent the Queen of England a doll “fash- 
ioned in the form of a demoiselle [young girl] 
poaepee on horseback, and followed by a varlet on 
‘oot. 





If any of the little princesses of the English 
Court pupopes to get hold of this richly dressed 
“demoiselle” on horseback, followed by a walking 
servant, what new emotions of joy must have been 
aroused in the royal little girl’s bosom! 


Boulton’s attention was attracted to the hat, 
It was not 
a felt hat, nor a cloth hat, nor a glazed hat; but it 
seemed to be painted, and composed of some un- 
usual material. 

“That is a curious sort of hat,” said Boulton, 
looking at it more closely; “what is it made of?” 
“Timmer, sir,” answered Murdock, modestly. 
“Timmer? Do you mean to say that it is made 

wood?” 
*** Deed it is, sir.” 

“And pray, how was it made?” 

“I made it mysel’, sir, in a bit laithey o’ my ain 
contrivance.” 

Boulton looked at the young man again. He had 
risen a hundred degrees in his estimation. A 


| fellow who could turn out a hat like that in a lathe 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| connection with the firm of Boulton & Watt. 


of his own 
mean skill. 

“I think I can find a place for you,” he said at 
length. “Can you come in again this afternoon?” 
“I can, and thank you, sir,” said Murdock, giv- 
ing a final twirl to his hat. 

Such was the beginning of William Murdock’s 
He 


contrivance was a mechanic of no 


| Was put on a trial job, which proved so satisfactory 
| that he was engaged for two years. 


He began as an ordinary mechanic, but he did 
not stop there. His industry and skill marked him 
for promotion, and he rose from grade to grade 


| until he became Boulton & Watt’s most trusted co- 


| weight held it back. The windlass bearings were | 


trying a time, prompted him to assist instead of | 


worker and adviser in all their mechanical under- 
takings of importance, and was himself an in- 
ventor of no small distinction. 

He is best known by his invention of illuminating 
as. The slide-valve, the rotary engine, the cylin- 
rical crown-saw for cutting columns out of solid 

rock, a chemical paint, a cast-iron cement and 
many other useful inventions owe their origin to 
William Murdock. 
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HER DOVE. 


An old fisherman who lives ina Maine village, 
and who has had many experiences by sea and 
land in his time, told this touching incident to a 
lady who was passing the summer at the shore, 
and used to be fond of listening to his quaint 
“yarns.” 


“It was all of a dozen years ago,” he said, “may- 


| be more; I aint so sartin of times as I use to be. 


they saw the children picking up pretty puppets | 


Having no fashion plates, they employed little | 
hese figures | 


That winter we’d hed some of the toughest storms 
we ever hed along thiscoast. I never seen nothin’ 
worse than some of them gales. There was several 
vessels come ashore along here that year, but there 
wa’n’t no women folks on none of ’em that I 
knows, ’cept the Marthy Ann. 

“The cap’n of the Marthy Ann—I forgit his name 

now; he come from along somewhere down East- 
port way, but I forgit his name—he sot great store 
»y his wife, and always took her along with him 
wherever he went. He had her along when the 
Marthy Ann went ashore over to the Davis Point 
rocks; them that I pointed out to you t’other day 
when you was out in the boat. 

“Wal, it seems that that woman hed a pet dove 
along ’ith her on shi’board, and one of the crew 
that was fetched to over to Ira Johnson’s house 
said she always set great store by that dove. When 
they found her,—it wa’n’t till the next day, ef I 
remember right, an’ I aint over sure that it wa’n’t 
the next day but one,—but ’t any rate, when they 
did find the body, it was lyin’ in the seaweed on 
the beach, an’ there sot that white dove right on 
the woman’s breast. 

“They never thought nothin’ ’bout the bird, of 
course, an’ it was kind of scart of them, an’ so they 
took the body an’ carried it up to Ira Johnson’s 
house. An’ that dove come a-ilyin’ along behind 
them, an’ the fust thing they knew it was peckin’ 
at the winder to get in. 

“Ira was tellin’ me ’bout it, an’ he said it made 
him feel jest as ef a sperit was there; but they let 
it in, an’ it stayed right by the dead woman till 





| “it’s easier said than done, I know. 





hed the funeril, ef you’ll believe it, it perched on 
the hearse and rode all the way to the grave. Yes, 
ma’am, that’s jest what happened, an’ there’s all 
the folks over to Johnson’s Beach that will tell you 
it’s jest as I say.” 
“But what became of the bird?” ag Sea his 
listener, as the old fisherman paused to chew med- 
itatively at a bit of shingle he had been whittling. 
“Wal, Ira Johnson, he said he couldn’t bear to 
hev that critter starve to death or freeze, an’ it 
bein’ early in the spring, the nights was liable to 
be considerable cold then; so he caught it an’ took 
ithome. But it never done well with him. It got 
kinder pickéd, an’ then it pined — an’ died. It 
was use’ t’ pettin’, I cal’late, an’ didn’t know how 
to live without it. Anyhow, it pined away an’ died.” 
He was silent a minute, and then he added : 
“An’ Ira Johnson, he jus’ took it an’ buried it at 
the foot of her grave. He said it seemed kinder 
the right thing to do.” 


——_+@-——__—— 


SHE CAUGHT A PICKPOCKET. 


A wealthy lady of New York was going down 
town in an elevated car, with a considerable sum 
of money in her purse. At one of the stations 
there came into the cara man by whose face she 
was struck, and she instantly said to herself that 
he must be a pickpocket. When he sat down beside 
her she thought of her well-filled purse, and re- 
solved to watch him closely. 


Suddenly, her suspicious neighbor put his hand 
down at his side. She felt it slide down until it 
touched her purse, and instantly she put out her 
own hand and seized the stranger by the wrist. He 
did not struggle, and she was in some perplexity 
as to what she should do next; but she thought 
that if he should attempt to get away she could, at 
least, show that she had him by the wrist with his 
hand in her pocket. 

She said afterward, that she could not tell why 
she did not give an alarm at once, but she sat quiet, 
waiting for her neighbor to make the first move. 

They rode in this way for some distance, when 
to her amazement the stranger at one of the down- 
town stations prepared to rise. 

“If you will let go of my arm, madam,” he said, 
with the utmost coolness, “I will get out here.” 

He half-rose as he spoke, and to her utter con- 
fusion the lady discovered that-his hand, instead 
of being in her pocket, was thrust into the pocket 
of his own ulster. The garment hung down so that 
his hand had pressed against her purse without 
being in contact with it, and she had been holding 
him by the wrist with no apparent excuse what- 
ever. 

She was overcome with confusion, but managed 
to say that she had thought his hand to be in her 
pocket. The stranger smiled and went out, while 
a gentleman near by leaned forward to say: 

“Don’t you know who thatis, madam? That is 
the Reverend Doctor Blank.” 

The name was that of one of the best-known 
clergymen in the city! 


‘ ip lpprcnnnmccmenens 
QUEER PENSION CLAIMS, 


Among the thousands of applications for gov- 
ernment pensions there are, as a matter of course, 
many that are oddly expressed, as well as many 
that are put upon queer grounds. The Washington 
Post mentions a few examples. 


A Wisconsin veteran was salivated by the exces- 
sive use of salt pork, and now putsinaclaim for 
a pension on the ground that he “got salvation in 
the army.” 

A Maryland man, in order to show that he was 
incapacitated for manual labor, sent to Washing- 
ton a batch of affidavits from his neighbors. In 
one of these documents the writer said that he had 
known the claimant for ten years, and that he 
“‘wouldn’t work unless compelled to.” Such testi- 
mony was not likely to create a favorable impres- 
sion, but the man meant to say that the old soldier 
was really unfit to work, but was sometimes under 
the necessity of trying to do so. 

The widow of a Pennsylvania volunteer reported 
that her husband had received an axe wound in 
the right foot. A question or two brought out the 
fact that the accident occurred in 1879, in Pennsyl- 
vania, while the man was splitting wood. 

The pension attorney inquired, naturally enough, 
what bearing such an occurrence could have upon 
the matter of a pension. 

“Why, sir,” said the widow, curtly, “the axe he 
cut his foot with was one he brought home from 
the war. It was an army axe.” 

One of the most remarkable declarations on file 
at the pension-oflice is that of a Michigan veteran. 
He makes oath that he picked up a shell on the 
battlefield of the Wilderness, and took it into his 
tent. While he was holding it between his knees, 
examining it, the missile exploded, and “badl 
shattered his nervous system,” though by some 
miracle it did no other injury. 
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HOW HE DID 1T. 

It is one of the marks of a wise teacher, that he 
aims to impart knowledge in such a way as to 
make a strong impression upon the pupil’s mind. 
In other words, he keeps in view the well-known 
law that what is most clearly and vividly realized 
is longest remembered. 


A Yankton correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican says that two young women were alone 
one day, when a young Indian brave, with whom 
they were acquainted, came to see the man of the 
house. The man was absent, and the Indian sat 
down to wait for him. 

The girls were of a lively turn, and improved the 
opportunity to increase their knowledge of Indian 
life and character. They questioned the brave 
about this and that, and along with the rest of their 
inquiries asked him to give a war-whoop, and show 
them how he scalped people. 

The Indian evaded the point, and after a while 
the young women ceased their talk with him, and 
fell into a conversation between themselves. Sud- 
denly the brave sprang to his feet, with a scream 
that made the house-top ring; at the same moment 
he seized a big knife that lay on the table, laid hold 
upon the hair of one of the girls, and ran the back 
of the blade around her scalp. 

The girls were frightened almost out of their 
wits, but the Indian laughed. He had done nothing 
more than they had asked him to do, but had taken 
his own time for it. 


—_+@o——__—__ 


HIS TRIAL. 


Mr. Bennett is one of those persons who natu 
rally refer isolated facts to some general law. He 
was talking recently with his neighbor, Mr. Slade. 

Mr. Slade was in a low-spirited mood. Some 
times, he said, life seemed to him hardly worth 
living. 

“You must keep busy,” answered Mr. Bennett. 
“Remember the poet Gray’s maxim that occupa 
tion is the secret of cheerfulness.” 

“But that’s just the trouble. I can’t keep my 
mind employed.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Bennett, thoughtfully, 
It’s the little 


| they took her away an’ buried her; an’ when they | things that trouble us most in this world.” 
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For the Companion. 


You! 


“Choose you a tree, my girlie, 
To plant on this holiday; 
Maple, or elm, or cherry, 
Which shall it be, I pray? 
“Sycamore, spruce, or holly? 
Cedar, or yew, or pine? 
What shall it be, my girlie? 
Choose one among the nine.” 


Quick flashed a merry sparkle 
Into her eyes of blue. 
“Why,” came the roguish whisper, 
“Papa, dear, I choose yew!” 
— +Oor -- 
For the Companion. 


TWO ORCHARDS. 


“I wish we could plant some trees on Arbor 


possessor of two fine young peach-trees, two 
|apple-trees and a pear-tree. Tom's purse had 
| been fuller than his friend’s, so he was able to 





Day,’’ said Jim. 
“So do I,” said Tom; ‘but the town is so full | 
of trees now that some folks say it 1s too shady. | 


I don’t think so; I like shade myself.”” | 















much time to decide which they would have, but | But at last papa came along here, and he said, 
at last their orders were off, to everybody's relief. 


By Arbor Day Jim found himself the happy 


add an apricot to his collection. 

What fun the boys had planting the trees! Of 
course the two fathers had to be present, to see 
that everything was done as it should be; but the 
boys did the work themselves. 

“Just you wait till next Arbor Day,”’ said Jim, | 
as he helped Tom set his apricot-tree, ‘“‘then per- 
haps [’ll have as many as you! I’m going to 
earn all the money I can this year, and save up.” 

‘Guess I can earn and save up, too,’’ was 
Tom’s laughing reply. 





————_ —++ or —— 

For the Companion. 
PLANTING ANGELINA. | 
O Angelina, are you all here? I'll have you 
out ina minute. Oh, I’m so glad I found you! 
And I hope you haven’t caught cold. I did want 
to help plant some trees this Arbor Day, but O | 

Angelina, I never thought of planting you! 

I can’t begin to ’magine how I did it. I b’lieve | 
you must have crawled into the hole yourself to 
look at the roots or something. 

How many times have I just begged of you | 
not to be so careless ? 

I was so worried I couldn’t eat hardly one speck | 
of dinner, and I hunted everywhere for you. 

I really thought I never should see you again..-| 
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“Why, what a queer toadstool! Must have 
grown since we planted this tree.” 

And I hurried to look at it; and I just ’most 
cried and said, ‘Why, it’s Angelina’s own dear 
little foot!” 

‘*Well, bless me!”” says papa, “shave you been 
planting Angelina? I don’t believe she'll grow!” 

I just ran to get the trowel, and I dug and dug, 
and here you are! 

Oh dear, Angelina, I’m ’fraid you'll get the 


Come and have your face washed and your 
clothes changed, and do be more careful after 
this, or you’ll really break my heart! 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day in January Edna stood at the window 
watching a little boy playing in the snow, in the 
yard across the way. 

‘““What is he doing ?”’ she asked mamma. 

“T should say he was turning somersets,”’ 
mamma laughed. 

“Why,” said the little girl, quickly, ‘‘7 should 
say ‘twas winter-sets, mamma !”’ 

A little girl, when recovering from scarlet fever, 
drank a great deal of water. Her nerves were 
weak, and she cried for slight causes. ‘I 
wouldn't cry,’ said her mother, as the tears 
began to come. ‘How can I help it,’’ sobbed the 
child, ‘“‘when 1 am so full of water ?”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In daughter, not in child; 
In forest, not in wild; 

Ir album, not in card; 

In author, not in bard; 
In carol, not in hymn; 

In shoulder, not in limb; 
In = not in dress; 
In berry, not in cress. 
The whole, a time of joy 
To many a girl and boy. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The whole, composed of twenty letters, is what 
we should all do. 
The 1, 3, 7, 14, 16, 5is a bird of gay plumage. 
The 15, 9, 13, 4, 10 grow in the garden. 
The 2, 19, 18, 20 is a title. 
The 6, 8, 12, 11, 17 is a musician. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The trees that Tommy wishes to set on Arbor 

ay: 

Yethrie Cork; Green Teora; Arsage Plum; Ali 
Mango; Poangam-tree; Laurenor Peach; Cusyn- 
row Pear. 
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“Well,” returned Jim, “I wish we could do 
something on Arbor Day.”’ 

“Begin an orchard,’”’ said Jim’s father, con- 
cisely, appearing on the porch where the boys 
were lounging. 

‘How ?”’ cried Tom. 

‘Where ?”’ said Jim. : 

“You would have to save up all your spare 
pennies,”’ said Mr. Fairfield, ‘“‘but it wouldn’t be 
a bad thing for either of you.” 

“But what do you mean ?”’ urged the boys. 

“T can’t tell what your father will do, Tom,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, ‘but if Jim will agree to stick 
to it, I will fence him off a piece of land in the 
south pasture,—a capital place for an orchard, 
too, on that sunny slope,—and he may set as 
Many trees there as he can afford to buy. The 
best fruit is the cheapest, so I should advise one 
good variety to a dozen worthless kinds.” 

“O father, that is grand of you!’ cried Jim. 
“You mean to set out the trees on Arbor Day ?” 
“It wouldn’t be a bad time,” said his father. 

“I’m going to ask father if he will, too!’’ said 

Tom, starting off on a run. 
: Jim Fairfield and Tom Blanchard lived on ad- 
joining farms, and were dear comrades. What 
one did, the other always did or wanted to do, 
So it was no wonder that Tom was anxious to 
begin an orchard with Jim. 

Of course Farmer Blanchard was willing to do 
4s well by his sonas Farmer Fairfield had offered 
to do by Jim, and for the next few days the two 
boys were deep in the catalogues of well-known 
hurserymen, and they made all sorts of inquiries 
Concerning the merits of certain varieties of 
apples, pears, peaches and plums. It took them 


For the Companion. 
THE ARCH OF ELMS. . 


At noontide, on a sultry day, 

Two travellers walked a shady way, 
Where elm-trees lifted high an arch 
That fiercest sun-rays could not parch; 
Said one: “God bless the kindly hand 
That set this archway cool and grand!” 
The other cried: “Ah, who can say 
What comfort yields this leafy way! 
Better such monument of green 

Than marble pile of King or Queen.” 


EMMA C. Dowb. 
_———or—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
CHESSIE’S ARBOR DAY. 


Jimmie Savage is a very naughty boy, if he is 
my cousin. Mamma and papa said so, and you 
will say so, too, when I tell you about it. | 

Yesterday was Arbor Day, and I didn’t know 
how to keep it, sol asked Jimmie. I keep Val-| 
entine’s Day by sending valentines, and I make 
presents at Christmas, and I eat all the good 
things I can Thanksgiving; but I didn’t know 
what to do on Arbor Day. 

Well, Jimmie said that all the little girls must | 
take their dolls and their sewing, and go and sit | 
in the arbor all day long, and that was Arbor | 
Day. | 

So I dressed all my dolls in their best clothes, | 
and took the handkerchief that I am hemming | 
for Blanche, and carried them out in the arbor. | 

Then I asked Katie for a lunch, and she gave 
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and I got a banana and an orange off the side- 
board—just what I would eat for dessert if I were 
there to dinner, and I carried it all out to the 
arbor. 

I thought I had better put on my thickest coat 
and cap, because it wasn’t so very warm, and I 
put the dolls up on one seat, in a row, and gave 
them some bits of jumble to keep them quiet, 
while I sewed on my handkerchief. 

It was very pleasant there, because the sun 
shone in so brightly, and the wind didn’t blow 
much that day. 

I almost finished the handkerchief, and then 
I was hungry and I ate up all my luncheon, 
and then the sun made me shut my eyes, and I 
suppose I went to sleep. For the next thing I 
knew, I was lying on the seat, and there were 
papa and mamma, and mamma said: 

‘Why, Chessie, child, what are you doing out 
here ?”’ 

When I told them how I was keeping Arbor 
Day, they laughed; but mamma cuddled me up 
in her arms, and hurried me off into the house, 
because she was afraid I had taken cold; for there 


| it was the middle of the afternoon, and they had 
| been looking everywhere for me, and I had been 


asleep all that time. 

Papa said Jimmie was a naughty boy to tell 
me such stuff, and he told me that Arbor Day 
was to plant trees, and not to sit in the arbor at 
all, and he says I may plant a tree this afternoon, 
because it is so long to wait till next Arbor Day. 

I suppose I shall have to forgive Jimmie, 
because he is my cousin, and he lets me wind up 
his engine and take my dolls to ride on his rail- 


me some beautiful jumbles and a cranberry tart, | way-train. 








4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


- The name of a crime. 

What you do when you climb. 

To talk like a goose. 

A thing of great use. 

. For a girl a sweet name. 

A gown for the same. 

. A curious bird. 

. An aflirmative word. 

My primals name a holiday grand; 

My finals the State where first twas planned. 
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Conundrums. 


What kind of cards are most used on Arbor 
Day? Spades. 

When people enter into the*general occupation 
of Arbor Day, what kind of trees are they? They 
are plantain trees (plantin’ trees). 

What is the difference between the century plant 
and Arbor Day? One isaday of many plants, the 
other a plant of many days. 

What kind of trees are never planted on Arbor 
Day? Axle-trees. 

What tribe of Indians are people like on Arbor 
Day? The Diggers. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. April. (Ape-rill.) 
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3. LearneD, Read, puBlish, First, AmeRican, 
regArding, coNgressional, seeKing, practicaL, 
desIring, seveNteenth = Dr. B. Franklin. 

Printing, bOoks, alsO, libRary, countRy, elec- 
tricity, Commissioner, Help, chAracter, fReedom, 
seventeen-hunDred-ninety = Poor Richard. 


4. “The government at Washington still lives.” 
5. Strawberries. 
6. Three blind mice. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single tings =f issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
gre for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from the 

ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

nk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


SELECTION OF EYE-GLASSES. 


Never purchase glasses from a peddler or a jew- 
eller. Even opticians, except the most careful 
ones, practically allow the customer to make his 
own selection, and if he is near-sighted, he com- 
monly selects glasses which are too strong, while 
if he is far-sighted, he selects such as enlarge the 
print, or else are of too low a number, from the 
false idea that this will favor a longer preservation 
of his sight. 

Many persons suffer from astigmatism, a defect 
which prevents the rays of light from converging 
at the same focus. The trouble may be slight or 
severe. The afflicted person is sometimes born 
with it, but sometimes it develops after adult age 
is reached. Any one who has astigmatic eyes 
should consult a skilful oculist. 

Sometimes there is spasm of the muscles of 
accommodation. In this case, the person may 
seem to be near-sighted while really far-sighted, 
or greatly near-sighted while only slightly so. The 
oculist alone can treat such eyes. 

The medical name of near-sight is myopia. 


before reaching the retina. The opposite of this, 
in which the converging point is beyond the retina, 
is called hyperopia. Hyperopia gives rise to head- 
aches and neuralgia, from the constant strain of 
the muscles of accommodation in viewing distant 
objects. Persons afflicted with it need convex 
glasses, but naturally select concave ones. The 
glasses should be the strongest that can be worn 
with comfort, and should be used all the time, 
both for far and for near vision. 

In myopia, the glasses should be the weakest that 
bring the sight to nearly normal vision when the 
print is at a distance of fourteen to sixteen inches. 
Many persons, when first fitted, are unable to wear 


with comfort any glass that makes the vision per- | 


fect. They complain of vertigo, and objects ap- 
pear small and unnatural. In such cases the 
strength of the glass should be decreased, even 
though the person does not see so well. Itis de- 
sirable to wear the glasses about half an hour 
before deciding on them. 

Old sight—presbyopia—begins at about the age 


of forty. It is first noticed by the tendency to hold | 


the paper further off. The glasses should not en- 
large the letters, but simply render them clear and 
natural at the ordinary reading distance. What- 
ever the ocular defect, the proper glasses should 
be obtained as soon as it is discovered. 

In addition to the above defects, there may be a 


with a constant strain on the weaker, in order to 
do its full share of the work. This strain may cause 
severe neuralgia of the head and nervous symp- 
toms generally. In such a case, consult a skilful 
oculist. 

In the above we have given the substance of an 
nrticle in Medical Classics by Doctor Norton, pro- 
essor in the New York Ophthalmic Hospital. 
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PAPER HORSESHOES. 


Railroad car-wheels are now quite often con- 
structed of paper. It would be hard to make an 
announcement of a new use of that material which 
should cause any lively surprise. And yet the in- 
troduction of horseshoes made of paper in the 
cavalry service of the German army seems extra- 
ordinary enough to excite interest. 

Several cavalry horses were first shod with paper 
shoes, and the effect was observed. It was found 
that not only did the lightness and elasticity of the 
shoe help the horse on the march, making it pos- 
sible for him to travel faster and further without 
fatigue than horses shod with iron, but that the 
paper shoe had the property of being unaffected 
by water and other liquids. 


It is now proposed to replace iron with paper 


horseshoes in the entire German army. 
The new shoes are made of a great number of 


In | 
this defect the rays of light converge to a focus | 
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thin sheets of paper pressed closely together, one 
above another, and rendered impermeable to water 
by the application of oil of turpentine. The sheets 
are glued together by a sort of paste compused of 
turpentine, whiting, gum and linseed oil, and then 
submitted to a powerful hydraulic pressure. 

Paper horseshoes are also made by grinding up 
the paper into a mass, combining it with turpentine, 
sand, gum, litharge and certain other substances, 
pressing it and afterward drying it. But these 
| shoes are less tough and elastic than those which 
|are made of thin sheets of paper laid one upon 
| another. 

The paper shoes are fastened to the horse’s feet 
either by means of nails, as in the case of the or- 
dinary shoe, or with a kind of glue composed of 

| coal-tar and caoutchouc. 
The German cavalry horses are reported very 
happy and lively in their new shoes. 





—_—_—_—_ 


WOULDN’T ACCEPT IT. 


People who strive to elevate certain classes in 
the social fabric, often find, to their surprise, that 
these very persons jealously guard the barriers of 
class distinctions. The following illustration of 
that fact is given by the author of ‘Four Years in 
Rebel Capitals.” 


A Richmond lady had a maid who—devoted and 
constant to her mistress—still burned with curiosity 
for a sight of everything a to “Mars’ Lin- 
kum’s men,” and especially for “de skule.” 

For swift indeed had new-comers been to preach 
the gospel of Alphabet, and negro schools seemed 
to have been brought in by every army ambu- 
lance, so numerously did they spring up in the 
captured capital. So, early one day, Clarissa — 
donned her very best, and with shining face, hied 
her, like anything but a snail, to school. 

Very brief was her absence; her return reticent, 
but pouting and with unduly tip-tilted nose. 

It soon came out that the teacher had begun by 
impressing the children with the fact that all 
present were born “free and — and that each 
of them was quite as good as she was. 

“Wa’ dat yo’s sayin’ now?” interrupted Clarissa 
Sophia. ‘Yo’ say I’se jes’ ekal as yo’ is?” 

“Yes, I said so, and I will prove it to you.” 

“Ho! ’taint no need,” was the response. “‘Reck’n 
Tis, sho’ ’nuff. But does yo’ say dat I’se good as 
missus, my missus?” 

“Certainly you are.” 

“Den I’se jes’ gwine out yere, right off,” cried 
Clarissa Sophia, suiting action to word. “Ef I’se 
gees as my missus, l’se goin’ ter quit, feer I jes’ 

now she ent ’soshiatin’ wid no sich white trash 
like you is!” 
——_~—_—_- 


SLIPPERY. 


It is not always pleasant to see ourselves as 
| others see us, and it is perhaps well for our peace 
| of mind that we cannot always read our neighbors’ 
mental comments upon our conduct, or upon our 
personal appearance. Here is an illustration: 


A trader named Smith, from the interior, visited 
Galveston, and purchased a bill of goods from a 
prominent firm there. He was politely received, 
and one of the proprietors conducted him over 
the immense store. On reaching the fourth floor, 
the customer perceived a speaking-tube on the 
wall, the first one he had ever seen. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is a speaking-tube. It isa great con- 
venience. We can converse through it with the 
clerks on the first floor without taking the trouble 
of going downstairs.” 

| “Can they hear everything you say through 
that?” asked the visitor. 

“Certainly, and they can also reply.” 

“You don’t say so! May I talk through it?” 

“Certainly.” 

The visitor = his mouth to the tube and asked, 
“Are Sam Smith’s goods packed up yet?” 

The people in the office supposed it was the 
salesman who had asked the question, and in a 
moment the distinct reply came back : 

“No, we have not packed them yet. 
waiting for a telegram from his town. 
like a slippery fellow.” 





We are 
He looks 


—_—_o— 
HUNTING BEARS. 


General E. F. Burton describes a novel method 
| of catching bears practised by the native hunters 
of India. Four or five sturdy men are armed, two 
| with long spears, cross-barred on the handles close 
| to the sharp two-edged blades, and two or three 
with ten-foot bamboos, of which the ends are 
| smeared with bird-lime. 
| Thus equipped, and leading several powerful 
dogs, the hunters sally gut an hour or so before 
| dawn, and pass along the base of the hills with 


| the fresh morning wind blowing up from the plains 
below 


| fierce dogs wind the bear; and though dogs of this 


species hunt as silent as death, their straining on | 


the leash informs their masters that the shaggy 
game is nigh. 
| The dogs are slipped and disappear in the dark- 
| ness, and soon the roaring and growling show 
| that they have found the game. 


thus holding it fast on either flank, and the spear- 
men complete the tragedy by —— spear 
thrusts. It is said that a party of experienced 
men with good dogs never fail to secure the bear 
in this way. 
——__—@—_——_ 
PERTINENT. 


The force and value of a remark depend largely 


it. 


Leslie Robinson is a boy about four years old. 
His father was employed for a few days by two 
maiden sisters, who had some work to be done 
about their place. 


other, ‘‘Where is Robinson?” 
Leslie overheard the question, and responded at 
once in a very demure, drawling manner: 
“How—would —it—do—to—call—him— Mister— 
Robinson?” 


—~—_— 
JUST IN TIME. 


An Irish gentleman getting upon a street-car 
found one place vacant, which he proceeded to 
occupy. 

“Sure,” said he, with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
came just in the nick of time.” 

“How is that?” 

“Arrah! If I was to come now, I shouldn't find 
a seat in the car!” 








If the hunters have luck, itis not long before the | 


The hunters run | 
| up to the spot where the bear is fighting with the 
weakness of one or more of the ocular muscles, | dogs. | 

The men with limed poles poke the bear in the 
ribs, and adroitly twist the ends in its long hair, | 


on the age and standing of the person who utters 


One of them, wishing to see him, said to the | 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 











Alampthathas 
all the lamp 
virtues must be 
well balanced. 
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and makes no trouble. What 
trouble do other lamps make? 
A dozensorts of trouble, every 
sort enough to condemnthem. 
__Pittsburgh.Pa. PrTTsBURGH Brass Co. 
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WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 
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CONTAINING AR ICLES ON 
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NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM. 
ay CAROLINE M,Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AmERICA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs.ANNiE JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


freeto Evemboda, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


The Second Summer is the most critical period of 
a child’s life, because the 


Pains of Teething 


increase the ey gene! to disease and lessen the 

resistive power. catarrhal attack, an indigestion 

or an eruptive fever, coming at this time, acts upon 

a system less able than usual to combat injurious 
nfluences. 


“Tooth-Food” 


will prevent or cure all teething peine and carry the 
child comfortably sarouae @ period of unusual! irri- 
tation and danger. This remedy is made of the 
nutrient elements necessary to bone growth, and is 
absolntely harmless. A bottle, with full description 
of the remedy and directions for its use, will be sent 
free to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
Your druggist should have *“ Tooth-Food,” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 
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Veto 


Foothold 


(Trade Mark.) 
Patented. 


Just enough protection for the bottom of the 


boot or shoe to 


insure dryness and comfort in 


these days of sudden showers and sloppy sidewalks. 


The main thing, however, is the way 


which the Veto 


in 


Foothold clings to the shank 


of the boot or shoe, covering it almost to the heel, 
thus excluding every drop of water and every 


particle of mud. 
controlled by us. 
foothold. 


upon having the 





This feature is patented, and 
It cannot be used in any other 


The Veto is the latest, the most stylish, 
the lightest, the best-fitting and the most desirable 
foothold ever made—for it is practical. 


Insist 
Veto. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING SHOE-DEALERS. 
Manufactured only by the 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE company. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


By Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner. 


By civil service reform we mean the introduc- 
tion of the merit system of making appointments 
to the public service. In the early days of the re- 
public, under Washington, and to a somewhat 
less extent under his immediate successors, ap- 
pointments to the public service were made with 
comparatively little regard to politics, and the 
appointees were very rarely removed for merely 
political reasons. Gradually, however, the spoils 
system, or patronage system, of making appoint- 
ments and removals was introduced. 

This system proceeds on the theory that ‘to the 
victors belong the spoils,”’ a sentence which one of 
its founders boastfully uttered in public. For 
over fifty years succeeding 1829, when Jackson 
was inaugurated as President, the federal offices 
were administered purely on the patronage sys- 
tem. 

Under this ‘‘spoils’’ system men are appointed 
to office primarily because of the fact that they 
are in sympathy with the politics of the dominant 
party for the time being, and are removed when 
the party in power changes, solely because of 
their politics, without regard to their efficiency. 

Three-fourths of the offices in the federal gov- 
ernment are still administered in accordance with 
this theory ; but during the last few years a fourth 
of them have been made non-political, and put 
under the control of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Under the patronage system any man who 
wishes to get a public office must first of all pla- 





cate some powerful politician, and persuade the | 


latter to get the office for him. Under the pa- 


tronage system, therefore, the active party work- | perfectly practical in char- 


ers are the ones who usually get the offices. 


Sometimes these workers fulfil the duties of | parties— Democratic, Re- 
the offices well. Sometimes they do not; but) publican, 
they are always appointed and removed primarily | or Farmers’ Alliance—are 
| admitted without any dis- 

Most of the smaller governmental positions, | crimination whatsoever. 
however, really ought to have nothing at all to do | Once in the service, they 
The founders of the republic had | stay in just as long as 
no idea that they were political offices, and they they do their work 
would not be so considered to-day if people had | faithfully and intelli- 
not grown accustomed to regard with indifference | gently, without ‘e- 
| gard to change of ad- a 
A government clerk, a letter-carrier, a railway | ministration. Z FA 


for political reasons. 


with politics. 


the abuses of the spoils system. 


mail clerk or an official stenographer does not 


really occupy a political position at all; his poli- | who seeks a position 


tics should have nothing to do with his appoint- 


ment to or retention in office. His duty is to) 


serve the whole public, and it is wrong to pay him 
with money obtained by taxation from the whole 
public merely in order that he may work, or in 
order to reward him for having worked, for the 
benefit of a particular party. 

The public at large is interested in having its 
letters delivered speedily and accurately, but it 
has no concern whatever in the question whether 
the letter-carrier believes in free trade or protec- 
tion, monometallism or bimetallism. 

Of course when letter-carriers, custom-house 
employees, departmental clerks, and the like, are 
appointed by the intercession of powerful politi- 
cians, these politicians take care to see that none 
but their own friends have the benefit of the gov- 
ernment patronage, and they use the appointees 
to build up machines or political organizations, 
drilled with the discipline of an army and bound 
to support the wishes of their party chiefs. 

These party chiefs thus have at their control 
organized bands of political mercenaries, who 
take an active part in running politics simply for 
the sake of the offices they receive. This tends to 
establish a caste of office-holders, appointed for 
political reasons, and interested in controlling 
politics, not for the good of their country, but 
for the benefit of themselves and their partisan 
leaders. 

Such a system is very demoralizing in its effect 
upon public life and upon public men. During the 
last sixty years itis safe to say that no other one 
cause has had so strong a tendency as this has had 
to degrade and demoralize our politics. 

The merit system, or civil service reform sys- 
tem, does away with all this demoralization and 
degradation, and not only immeasurably betters 
the tone of public life but also gives the govern- 
ment a better service. 

We have now applied this merit system to 
about thirty thousand government offices, includ- 
ing almost all the clerks and subordinate officials 
in the departments at Washington, in the railway 
mail service, and in the larger post-offices and 
custom-houses. These men get their places now 
purely because in a series of practical competi- 
tive tests they have shown themselves to be pre- 
sumably the men best fitted to fill the positions. 

All questions of creed and politigs are ruled 
out. If, for instance, a young man wishes to be 
& government clerk in Washington, he does not 


now have to apply to some prominent politician, | 


}roads of his railroad dis- 


| one, and that he has fairly earned it, as all Amer- 
| ican citizens should earn everything, by his own 








and hang about in a miserable state of suspense 


Bessie, who was perched in the branches of a | 


his head, and nowhere upon its face could he find 


for months, wasting his time and destroying his | large cherry-tree, dropped nimbly to the ground, | a foothold. 


moral fibre and self-respect. 

On the contrary, all he has to do is to write to 
the Commission for a set of blanks, which are 
forwarded to him at his home. These contain 
full information as to where he can be examined 
and on what subjects. He has to furnish testi- | 
mony to his good moral character, and then, at 
his own convenience and without interruption of | 
the regular work in which he may happen to be | 
engaged, he takes one of our examinations. 

The examination is thrown open to him and to | 
all other competitors without regard to favoritism 
of any kind. If he desires an ordinary clerkship, 
he is tested in exactly the subjects on which a 
clerk needs to show proficiency ; that is, in spell- 
ing, handwriting, copying, letter-writing, gram- | 
mar and arithmetic. No questions of any other 
sort are asked, and all the questions are abso- 
lutely common-sense and practical. 

He is marked by exami- 
ners who do not even know 
his name. He is then 
graded according to his 
mark, and if he stands 
high ‘enough, compared 
with the other competitors, 
he receives the appoint- 
ment. 

If he wishes to become 
a letter-carrier instead df a 
clerk, he is tested chiefly 
as to his knowledge of his 
own local delivery and as 
to his skill and accuracy 
in reading addresses. A 
stenographer is examined 
in stenography. A railway 
mail clerk is examined as 
to his knowledge of United 
States geography, and 
especially as to his skill 
and accuracy in reading 
addresses, and his know- 
ledge of the various rail- 


trict. 
Every examination is 


acter, and men of all 


Prohibitionist, 


No man nowadays 


in the classified ser- 

vice need neglect his 

work or pay court to a powerful politician, nor 
in any way do aught that would make him forfeit 
his self-respect. He simply has to show, in fair, 
open competition, by a series of practical tests, | 
that among all the applicants he is the best fitted 
to perform the duties of the position he seeks; | 
and he is then appointed ‘without regard to poli- | 
tics. | 
If he gets his appointment, he has the right to | 
feel, with the utmost satisfaction, that he owes it | 
to his own capacity and not to the favor of any 


capacity and industry, under a system which 
guarantees fair play and justice to all. 


———- 


For the Companion. 


OVER THE CLIFF. 


About four miles west of Independence, Kan- 
sas, stands a timbered hill, known as the Table 
Mound. This large mound, which is situated on 
the right bank of Elk River, rises to a height of 
over a hundred feet above the surrounding coun- 
try. 

At its base the river is narrow and rapid, and 
for nearly a mile dashes over a bed of jagged 
rocks. A long line of precipitous cliffs extends 
along the bank of the stream, varying in height 
from ten to fifty feet. 

Here, on the banks of this stream, at the foot 
of the Table Mound, there lived, not many years 
ago, @ man by the name of Henry Dykeman. 
He had a wife and two children, Tom and Bessie. 

Tom was a bright, industrious lad fourteen 



































disappeared into the house, and quickly returned | 
with her mother’s permission to accompany Tom. 

“Mamma says I may go with you if I won't go 
near the river,’”’ she exclaimed. 

Tom was quite willing, and the two walked on | 
along the grass-fringed path, Tom’s dog Ring 
running ahead and barking with delight. 

At the bank of the river Tom stopped to dig 
bait, while Bessie, who was as fond of climbing 
as a squirrel, had climbed into the branches of a 
mulberry-tree, and was gathering the large black 
berries and putting them into a little cup which 
she had made of leaves. 

Tom had dug his bait, and was going a little 
farther down the stream, where the cliffs were 
not so high, when he happened to notice the 
swollen and muddy appearance of the river. 

He gave a long whistle. ‘1 forgot about the | 
rain making the river rise,’ he said. ‘‘I guess I | 
sha’n’t catch any 
fish to-day.”’ 

‘Why ?”’ asked 
Bessie. ‘‘Can’t the 
fish see in muddy 
water ?” | 

“T don’t know, | 
but they won’t bite 
when the river is 
up. I guess we'd 
better go back 
home and —-”’ 
nN A loud barking 
3 of the dog inter- 
4. rupted Tom’‘s 
' speech, and ke 
paused to listen. 
The barking came 
from over the cliff, 
a few yards down 
the stream. 

“He has treed 
something,”’ said 

Tom, _ starting 

in the direction 

of the sound. 
Bessie hur- 
riedly climbed 
down and fol- 
lowed, keep- 





How Bessie saved Tom. 


ing well back from the high cliff that overhung 
the river, in obedience to her mother’s wish. 

As Tom drew near the sound, he found that 
it came from over the cliff, down next the river. 
The cliff at this point was about twenty-five feet 
above the water and almost perpendicular; but 
nearly twenty feet below the summit a long shelf 
projected from its face. As Tom looked over the 
rocks from above, he saw the dog standing on 
this shelf, barking furiously at something that 
had taken refuge in the rocks. | 

“I wonder how he got down there,”’ exclaimed 
Tom, looking for some way to reach the place. | 
By going up the stream a short distance he dis- 
covered a place where he could, with some diffi- | 
culty, descend to the water’s edge. Here he found 
a footing on the ledge of rock that protruded out 
from the cliff and extended several yards along 
its face. 

Taking his fishing-rod with him, he ran hastily 
along the ledge toward the dog, which was still 
barking sharply. The shelf extended slightly 
upward, and on reaching the dog Tom found him- 
self several feet above the water. 

The dog was barking at one of several large 
holes in the cliff. 

“Ground hog, I guess,” said Tom, stooping 
down and trying to peer into the holes. ‘‘“What- 
ever it is, I can smoke it out."’ 

He drew some matches from his pocket, and, 
gathering some leaves and sticks that had lodged 
on the rocks, he kindled a small fire in the mouth 
of the holes. Then he took his hat and fanned 
the smoke back into the openings. 

For a long time he replenished his fire and 





If he could only manage to scale the wall far 
enough to reach the branches of a little sapling 
that leaned over the edge of the cliffs, he could 
easily draw himself up; but even its lowest 
branches that hung down over the ledge were 
many feet above his head. He must look for 


| some other means of escape. 


He might call Bessie and send her home after a 
rope, but he did not care to have her venture too 
near the edge of the cliff unless it was absolutely 
necessary. 

Perhaps the river would soon go down as rap- 
idly as it had risen; and in that case he could go 
back by the way he had come. 

He felt quite sure that he was in no danger. 
The river, he was satisfied, would not rise above 
the rock he stood upon. He would wait a little 
while, at any rate, and see. 

He was about to seat himself on the rocks, 
when he uttered an exclamation of surprise. The 


| river was beginning to flow over his rocky shelf! 


Then it dawned upon him that his position was a 
very perilous one. If the river continued to rise 
at the same rate, it would soon sweep him away. 

He was a good swimmer, but as he looked 
across the broad waste of foaming waters, cov- 
ered with floating debris, he saw how hopeless 
it was to attempt to escape from his position by 
the way of the river. 

He examined the face of the cliff again. By 
thrusting his fingers into small crevices in the 
rocks he managed to draw himself up three or 
four feet. Then his hold gave way, and he fell 
back to the rock. 

The water was now running rapidly over the 
sheif beneath his feet, and the roaring of the river 
through the rocks grew louder and louder. Great 
trees swept past swiftly, and a little farther down 
the stream Tom could see these trees turn over 


and over and leap wildly through the seething 


waters. 

Tom cast a startled glance about him and 
shouted loudly for Bessie. That was his only 
hope of escape now. He must send her for his 


| father, and no time must be lost. 


He shouted again and again, and then watched 
eagerly for her to appear on the cliff above. 

The water had now risen to Tom’s knees, and 
as he clung to the cliff for safety, he saw his dog 
swept from his position on the rock, and a few 
moments later, disappear down the foaming 
rapids. 

Just then Bessie looked down from above, and 
saw Tom’s situation. She glanced hurriedly 
about her, with a terrified little sob, but could see 
no way toaid him. 

“Run home and tell father to bring a rope!” 
Tom shouted. 

But his voice, drowned by the roaring waters, 
reached Bessie only in an indistinct sound. She 
could see that he was giving some command, and 
knew that she must try to help him. 

The current of the river was now changing, 
and setting in rapidly toward the cliff, roaring 
and leaping in foam against the rocks. Nowa 
mass of floating timbers swirled shoreward, and 
striking the cliff with a loud crash, was swept 
under the boiling waters to reappear at the sur- 
face a moment later to be swept onward. 

Bessie’s face was white with fear. 

“Oh, Tom!” she sobbed, ‘“‘what must I do? 
What can I do?” 

Tom was about to call to her again when a 
thought occurred to him, as his eyes rested on 
the slender tree that leaned over the cliff. Per- 
haps he could throw his fishing-line over the 
limbs, and draw them down within his reach. 

This thought gave him a gleam of hope, and he 
hurriedly unwound his line. Then, reaching up- 
ward as far as he could, he swung the rod to and 
fro, and making a swift movement upward, threw 
the line over the slender limbs. 

To his delight it wound around one of the 
branches and held securely. He heard a little 
cry of joy from Bessie. 

The line was a strong one. Slowly Tom begun 
pulling on the rod. The slender top of the tree 
bent downward. Bessie watched with beating 
heart the branches bending lower and lower. 

“Oh, if it will only hold!”’ she gasped. 

As she spoke, the small end of the rod broke 
with a snap, and the top of the tree flew upward 
to its place. 

Bessie screamed as she saw Tom stagger back- 
ward, drop the rod into the water and clutch the 
cliff for support. Tom turned his face, white 
with fear, up to Bessie as the hurrying waters 
rushed about him. 

“Go—home—get father!’ he shouted slowly. 

The words came faintly to Bessie above the 





fanned the smoke, but nothing appeared. Then roar of the rushing stream, and, with a face as 


he took his fishing-rod and thrust it into the 


white as the foam on the river, she ran toward 


years old, fond of out-door sports. He spent) holes. He thought he heard a low growl, but he | home. 


nearly all his spare time hunting squirrels and | was not sure of this, for the roar of the waters | 


ducks along the stream, or fishing for black bass | 
in the cool shadows of the cliffs. 

Bessie, three years younger, was a shy, pretty | 
child, with a cloud of light hair falling about her | 
shoulders, and great blue eyes. 

Early one June, a heavy rain had been falling | 
for two days; but on the third day the clouds | 
broke away, and the sun came out bright and | 
warm. 

It was too wet to work in the field, and in the | 
afternoon Tom took his fishing-tackle and started | 
toward the river. 


drowned the sound. 

Tired at last, he called his dog, and turned to 
retrace his steps along the ledge. 

Then he made a startling discovery. The 
river had risen several feet, and had completely 
cut off his retreat. Patches of driftwood and 
huge logs were now running rapidly on the surface 
of the stream, and a strong, swift current was 
setting in toward the cliff: 

He looked about for some means of scaling the 
rocky wall, but could see nothing but the smooth 
face of the cliff, rising nearly twenty feet above 


Tom saw her disappear. The water was now 
up to his waist, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he kept his footing on the rocks. If 
he relaxed his hold on the cliff for a single mo- 
ment, he would be swept away. 

The river was rising still more swiftly. He 
could feel it as it crept about him. It was a half- 
mile to the house; help could never reach him in 
time from that quarter. 

A look of despair settled on his face. He could 

| only hold on a few more minutes, and then — 

A shadow appeared on the cliff above. 


Bessie had gone buta little way when she halted 
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suddenly and hurried back to the edge of the cliff, 
a look of determination on her white face. 

Throwing her hat aside, she climbed swiftly out 
on the little tree that leaned over the edge of the 
cliff. Tom, looking up from below, saw her, and 
called loudly : 

“Go back, Bessie! Go back!” 

If she heard him she did not heed his warning. 

The slender sapling swayed beneath her weight 
as she crept out among its branches. Then, as she 
climbed farther and farther, the tree bent down- 
ward foot by foot, till its top was many feet below 
the summit of the cliff. 

She paused now, finding the incline so great, 
and, turning about, crept downward feet foremost. 
She reached the slender top branches of the tree, 
and they bent downward rapidly under her weight 
until she hung suspended in the air, only a few 
feet above Tom’s head. 

A strong wind, sweeping along the rocks, swung 
her to and fro like a pendulum. 

For one brief, terrible moment she hung sus- 
pended over the boiling waters, her face white with 
fear—her little hands clinging desperately to the 
swaying limbs, her long hair streaming in the wind. 
In that brief time she saw the turbid waters 
plunging among the rocks below. 

A great tree that had been uprooted by the floods 
came swiftly in toward the cliff, and, striking on 
some hidden rock, rose majestically from the 
foaming waters, and stood for a moment as if 
rooted in the bosom of the stream. Then with its 
broken and splintered branches quivering as if 
moved by a mighty wind, it reeled downward and 
was swept away by the roaring flood. 

“Quick—now—catch the limbs,” Bessie called 
out. At that very moment Tom leaped upward 
and grasped the branches of the tree. 

Bessie felt the tree sway with the additional 
weight. She heard Tom calling to her to climb 
back—and she knew she had succeeded. 

Then hurriedly clambering to the top of the cliff 
she fell in a dead faint on the rocks above. 

A few moments later, after he himself had 
climbed up, Tom found her there and carried her 


safely home. 
WILL LISENBEE. 





For the Companion. 


TASTEFUL COTTAGES. 


The purpose of the following sketches for houses, 
to cost from five hundred dollars to two thousand 
dollars, is not merely to show how much may be 
given for the money, but to present something that 
will also be artistic. Of course a house having 
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First Story Plan: Second Story 


neither beauty of exterior nor a convenient ar- 
rangement may be made larger for the same cost 
than the houses built after these sketches. All 
that I can do is to show what can be done for a 
small sum in planning the rooms so that they shall 
be convenient, and give what I think are pretty ex- 
teriors. I hope thus to help some young people 
who have limited means, but more taste, to a snug 
little home—something that they can feel has a 
character of its own, and is distinct from its neigh- 
bors. 


A Five-Hundred-Dollar House. 


A house to cost only five hundred dollars must of 
necessity be small and simple. The sketch is for 
such a house. It will have a cellar only under a part 
of it. One room on the first floor will suffice for a 
living-room and kitchen, and there are two bed- 
rooms on the second floor. The following rough 
specification will give some idea of how the house 
is built. 

The cellar is six feet deep, and the underpinning 
of field stones laid in mortar. The walls and roof 
are covered with clear cedar shingles. The ve- 
randa has posts and railing of rustic cedar. The 
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outside finish is of second quality pine, 
painted in two coats; the shingles are 
not to be painted. 

All the floors are of second quality 
spruce. The walls and ceilings are plas- 
tered, one coat. The windows are of 
second quality glass, without blinds. The 
stairs are a box flight with no posts or 
rail. There is a white-pine plank sink 
with one and one-quarter inch lead waste 
carried to cesspool. All the doors and 


inside finish are of whitewood, finished with two | 


coats of shellac. 


A One-Thousand-Dollar House. 


| board underneath, with lead supply and waste to 
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outside walls and roof are covered with cedar | 
shingles, and left in natural color; the other out- 
side finish is painted two coats, and is of white 
pine. There are no gutters. 

The floors are of spruce, except in the living- 
room, which is of birch. The doors are of second | 
quality white pine, and the finish of the same; all 
to be painted two coats. 

The stairs are of seven-eighths-inch white pine, 
the treads and rises painted. 

The pantry has shelves and cleat doors under- 
neath. There is a common iron sink, with a cup- 


cesspool or sewer. 

The windows are double sliding and glazed with 
second quality American glass. A wood mantel in 
the living-room will cost ten dollars. The chimney 
is of hard bricks, with thimble in each room. The 
walls and ceilings are plastered in two coats, to be 
papered by the owner. 

This house is arranged with two rooms on the | 
first tloor—a living-room and bedroom—with two | 
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bedrooms on the second floor. The living-room is 
also used for the kitchen by placing the sink ina 
recess so that it can be screened from the other 
partofthe room. The pantry, also, can be reached 
from the recess. 

Each bedroom has a good closet. 


A Fifteen-Hundred-Dollar House. 


As will be seen by the plan, this house will have 
six rooms. The first floor is arranged with a sit- 
ting-room, kitchen and bedroom. The stairs are 


| conveniently placed for easy access from the liv- 


ing-room, and also to the cellar from the back en- 
trance, so as to be near the kitchen and living- 
room. 

The chimney is between the three rooms, so that 
there may be a thimble in each room if necessary, 
and in two of the rooms above. As the plumbing 

in such a house must be very simple, the 
plan is arranged for an earth closet. 

The cellar, under the whole house, is six 
feet deep, and has coal-bins and so forth. 
The underpinning is of rough, common 
bricks, burned ends, with cobble stones 
built in. The chimney is topped out to match 
the underpinning. 


wood orcypress. The fireplace in the sitting-room | Holidays find her at work the hardest. The mi- 
is of common brick, with facings and hearth laid | gratory life she leads deprives her of all social 


in red mortar; the mantel to cost fifteen dollars. 
All the walls and ceilings are to be plastered | 


enjoyment. 


The contract which the ladies of her company 


two coats. The windows are double hung and | sign forbids them to accept social attentions. One 
glazed with first quality American glass. Theiron | young lady was obliged to decline an invitation to 
sink will have lead supply and wash. There are | attend an afternoon concert given at a military 
short hopper closets, and the house is piped for | post near the city in which the troupe was then 
gas. | playing—a deprivation to any pleasure-loving gir). 


SANFORD PHIPPS. 





For the Companion. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


The ambition of my girlhood was to become a 
shining star in the theatrical firmament. Theatre- 
going was my ruling passion. I remember, with 
much amusement, the exciting rehearsals upon 
which I wasted much time in the privacy of my 
own room. There | essayed the most difficult 
roles of comedy and tragedy. The nat- 
ural displeasure of my guardian at my 
determination to go upon the stage, the 
bitter feelings which possessed me, when 
Fate, in the form of. ill-health, nipped 
my brilliant plans in the bud, the tears 
of disappointment shed in those hours, 
I recall with new force in the light of 
later experiences. I have learned that 
the destiny or the circumstances which 
order our life-work other than we have 
planned it often prove kind when we 
have deemed them cruel. 

Lately I was compelled by business to 
travel for several days with a company 
of professional actors, a small company, 
but one above the average of merit, and 
of the sort in which, under ordinary circumstan 
ces, an actor must be trained before he can hope 
to be successful. 





The company consisted of the star, Mrs. S—, 
her husband, and a few young actors and actresses. 
Though it was engaged in playing only in the 





were credited with the possession of dramatic 
talents of a fairly high rank. 

Let us visit the little theatre at the company’s 
first stopping-place. Here, in the recesses of a 
cramped and gloomy stage, upon a cold day, the 
“leading actors” are hard at work. Heavy trunks 
must be dragged up a flight of rickety stairs, and, 
as help is scarce in the town, some of the company 
must lend a hand. There is certainly nothing ro- 
mantic about this occupation. 

At last the trunks are in the dressing-rooms or 
upon the stage. Such scenery as the stage contains 
must be taken down and the company’s- scenery 
setup. The stage manager, who is also the leading 
actor, has gone through this many times, but there 
is scarcely a theatre or a hall which does not pre- 
sent new mechanical difficulties for him to solve. 
It is hard and taxing work. 

In the meantime Mrs. S—’s room at the hotel 





The outside walls are of second quality 
cedar shingles, with one coat of stain. The 
roof shingles will be left in their natural 
state. The other outside finish will be of 


coats of white. All the inside finish will be 


has been transformed into a dressmaking establish- 
ment. The costumes for a new farce must be pre- 
pared. 

One lady sits at a borrowed sewing-machine— 
| borrowed with great difficulty, too, for all the 


| of “those actresses.” She is stitching industriously. 


If, among my readers, there are any who, after 


this glimpse behind the scenes, still feel the spark 
of dramatic ambition burning, and think that in 


such a life they could find happiness, let them 
study well over the following questions: 

Have you an iron-clad constitution which will 
withstand the wear and tear of late hours, constant 
travelling and stage draughts? 

Is your digestion strong enough to defy dyspep- 
sia—the ghost that sits unseen at every hotel table? 

Are your nerves hardy and your heart stout to 
brave early failures, criticism and social ostracism ? 

Are you willing to work early and late, and 
forego all the ordinary pleasures and comforts of 
life? 

If you can truly answer all these questions in the 
affirmative, perhaps you are fitted for a dramatic 
career, but you are also fitted for almost any other 
more desirable profession as well. 


ANNA S. RICHARDSON. 
ooo 


For the Companion. 


THE TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. 


Perhaps you have some time lain under the great 
bell of a flowering cherry-tree in May, and looked 
up through its full, fragrant, white, arrested snow- 
storm of blossoms, and when you shut your daz- 
zled eyes, the droning of the bees made music in 
your ears, even as the blossoms had filled your eye 
with their white beauty. 

“The music of the bee a witchcraft hath for 
me,” and Arbor Day comes in the midst of the 
witchcraft of the spring, when all nature—birds, 


smaller cities and towns, several of its members | bees and flowers—takes part in the joyous cele- 


bration. 

But were it not for those who long ago trans- 
planted the cherry-tree from its home in the East, 
we should have no white-domed cherry-trees full 
of blossoms under which to look up to a blue 
heaven and dream away a spring day. We must 
go a long way back to find the proper person to 
thank for the delicious fruit of this tree. 

It was Lucullus, who, after the war with Mithri- 
dates in Asia Minor about 70 B.C., introduced 
cherries from Pontus into Italy. 

The fruit found great favor, and Pliny says that 
one hundred and twenty years later it passed over 
into Britain. But these cherries from the city of 
Cerasus in Pontus were lost during the Saxon 
period, and were only restored by the gardener of 
Henry VIII., who again brought them to England 
from Flanders. 

The planting and transplanting of trees is not a 
novelty, but the setting apart of an especial day in 
which groups of children take part in planting 





trees is indeed a feature of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 
Arbor Day claims a place in the calendar which 


second quality white pine, painted with two | women in the town seem to be a little suspicious | every one is delighted to accord tuo it. It adds in- 


| terest to the day to know that we are carrying on 


Piane Of Whitewood and painted two coats. The | Another sews together, by hand, widths of filmy | the work of public-spirited and practical men, who 


doors are of whitewood with four panels. 
The floors are of second quality spruce, 
except that of the kitchen, which is of birch. The 


China silk, and the “star” herself measures off the 
| lace to complete a costume. 
| The next two hours are spent by the “star” in 


|in former years and centuries have transplanted 
| from other climes and countries the fruit and shade 
| trees which we could never have enjoyed without 


stairs have birch treads and whitewood rises. | examining a play which has been written for her, | their labors. 


The windows are with double-hung sash, and have 
no blinds. 


| to adapt it to her own use. 
| She cuts out passages here, adds sentences there, 


Isaac D’Israeli, the father of Lord Beaconsfield, 
gives us in his essay on the “Introducers of Exotic 


The only plumbing will be for a sink; cold water | and molds her part to suit her own taste and | Flowers, Fruits, etc.,” much interesting informa- 
supply and waste to be carried by two-inch drain | ability. This is more interesting than the dress- | tion. He says, “Had Evelyn composed only the 


to open cesspool, should there be no sewer. 


| making, perhaps, but more wearing to the nerves, 


great work of his ‘Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest 


The pantry has shelves and cleat doors. All| for the actress is quite uncertain how her arrange- | Trees,’ his name would have excited the gratitude 


walls and ceilings are plastered, two coats. 


A Two-Thousand-Dollar House. 


ment of the matter will “take” with the public, 
which is to be the judge. 

At four o’clock a rehearsal of a new farce is 
called. This with professional actors is downright 


| of posterity.” 

| Evelyn himself says in his dedication of the 
| book to Charles Il., “I need not acquaint your 
| majesty how many millions of timber-trees, beside 


This plan is for six rooms and a bath-room, | hard work, and has none of the diverting features | infinite others, have been planted throughout your 


though the only work that could be put into the 
bath-room would be a water-closet, with a chance 
to put in a tub later. 

The sitting-room has a fireplace in a small recess, 
which gives a cozy effect to the room. A vestibule 
in front gives a protection to the living-room, and 
the arrangement of the passage or back entrance 
cuts the living-room off from the odors of the 
kitchen. The third room in the first story can be 
used for a dining-room or bedroom. The stairs 
go up from the living-room, and the cellar stairs 
are reached from a back entry. 

The cellar has a room for vegetables and 
coal-bins. A furnace may be put in at any 
time, but not for the price given. 





This has a cellar under the whole house six feet | coats of varnish. 


deep, and the underpinning is of field stone. The | 


other outside finish to be pine. All outside finish | company, how 
}on the walls will be stained red. All the inside ‘ 
finish will be of whitewood, except in the sitting- 
room, which will be of cypress; all are to have two 


that it might be supposed to possess. 

A light supper—probably a very poor one—fol- 
lows, and then the company are ready for their 
| evening’s work. 
| A feeble ray of light, struggling through a dusty 
|lamp chimney, barely prevents the ladies from 
| breaking their necks as they climb to the forlorn 
dressing-rooms, which are separated from one 
another only by rough board partitions. A few 
nails driven into the walls, cracked looking-glaases, 
| and shaky tables are the only toilet conveniences 
| provided. Everything is uncomfortable, squalid 
and depressing. 

After the play each actress must pack her own 
trunk. The men of the company take down the 


The cellar is to be six and one-half feet | scenery and pack it away. It is twelve o’clock 
deep. The underpinning is of local ledge 
stones laid in mortar, and a cemented floor. 
The walls and roof are shingled with clear 
cedar shingles, and there will be paper on 
the walls. The floors are of spruce except 
that in the kitchen, which is of birch; all | comfortable and wearisome. 


when the tired company return to the hotel. 

They are tired still, when at eight o’clock next 
morning, with scanty sleep and scanty breakfast, 
they take the train to continue their journey to the 
nexttown. Their incessant travel is laborious, un- 


The private wardrobes carried on such a trip are 
meagre. All trunks, save those containing cos- 
tumes for the plays, are left in the large city 
around which the troupe is circling. Mrs. S——’s 


valise contained a loose wrapper and slippers for 


bedroom wear, the scantiest provision of necessary 


clothing,—which, if washed at all, must be washed 


and dried in her own apartment,—a bottle of cam- 


phor and one of ammonia, an alcohol lamp, a 


package of ground coffee and a tiny coffee-pot. 


“You see,” she explains, “it’s-very handy to 
If we leave 


have these for one,night ‘stands.’ 
directly after the performance and travel all night, 
acup of good coffee is a great comfort.” 


Neither lodgings nor meals are good. One musty 


bedroom succeeds another, and one illy-cooked 


meal is like all the rest. As I went about with this 
these unpleasant surroundings 


made me long for my own pleasant home! 





The actress has no home ties, no home life. The 
family reunions at Thanksgiving, Christmas, or on 
other occasions are unknown to her, although she | 
The doors will have four panels, and be of white- | has a husband, sons, and other dear relatives. | 


| vast dominions at the instigation and by the sole 
| direction of this work.” 

It is said that Henry IV. of France gave up his 
| orangeries, which were a personal luxury, in order 
| to introduce mulberry-trees into his kingdom. De 
| Serres (1599) made the king acquainted with these 
| trees. To him, as having made silk culture possi- 
| ble by this means, France owes much of her na- 
tional revenue to-day. 

It would require too much space to speak of all 
| the trees which transplanters have brought from 

the East to England and thence to our own coun- 
try. 

But when we read that apricots—first known in 
| England in the sixteenth century—were originally 
| no larger than damson plums, and contrast them 
with the fruit produced in our California orchards, 
| we Can appreciate the improvement consequent on 
| care and culture. 

We may recall a tract of Samuel Hartlib, to 
whom Milton addressed his tract on Education, en- 
titled ‘A Design for Plenty by an Universal Plant 
ing of Fruit Trees.” The project consisted in 
enclosing the waste lands and commons, and ap- 
| pointing officers, whom he calls fruiterers or wood- 
wards, to see that the* plantations were duly 
attended to. He says, “The child and the poor 
man prefer fruit before better food, as the story 
goeth which he has preserved in these ancient and 
simple lines.” . 


“The poor man’s child invited was to dine, 

With flesh of oxen, sheep and fatted swine, 

(Far better cheer than he at home could find.) 

And yet this child to stay has little mind. 

‘You have,’ quoth he, ‘no apple, froise nor pie, 

Stewed pears, with bread and milk and walnuts by.’” 

Fruit and shade trees symbolize refreshment 
and rest. They cannot be too carefully guarded 
when we have them, nor too sedulously labored 
for when we do not possess them. 

A tree is a thought of God. The beautiful out- 
line existed in His mind before it took shape and 
threw its glortous head up to the sun. Every one, 
therefore, who plants a tree is reproducing 2 
thought of God. 

If we have helped to plant a tree we cannot 
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thereafter regard a tree indifferently. In the 
planting of thousands of trees all over our country 
this Arbor Day of 1891, many will no doubt begin 
a life-long study and heartfelt love for the crown 
of the vegetable world—a tree! 

MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


———— 


For the Companion. 


GARDENING APRON. 


A handsome gray linen towel with fringed ends 
and colored borders was chosen for the apron 
which served as a model for the accompanying 
sketch. 

About one-third of the length of the towel was 
cut off for the pocket-piece; the side borders cut 
from the remaining two-thirds were made into a 
long belt, and finished with a large button at one end 
and two buttonholes at the other. The extra but- 
tonhole was for raising or lowering the apron; 
also to accommodate different members of the 
family. 





The fringed end of the longer piece—after the 
plain end and sides were hemmed—was folded 
over the waist band and stitched firmly to it; then 
the pocket-piece was stitched in position as shown, 
a double row of stitching in the middle dividing it 
into two parts. 

The fringed ends, at the waist and at the bottom, 
were held slightly full, but not enough for gathers. 

Being washable, as well as strong and service- 
able, it was in almost daily use throughout the sea- 
son, and was so pretty and convenient that it has 
many times been duplicated by those who have 
observed its usefulness. 

It is very handy when gardening to have twine, 
wire, cord, pegs, shears, gloves, etc., conveniently 
near, where one may get them without a moment’s 
notice. It is handy to have a protector not too 
nice to rest one’s soiled, tired hands on when en- 
joying a short rest from labor. It is also handy, 
when one is done gardening for the time, not to be 
obliged to restore every little thing used to its own 
separate box, drawer or shelf, but instead, to sim- 
ply take off the apron, button the belt, and suspend 
it—bag-fashion—upon a hook, where, with contents 
undisturbed, it may remain until again wanted; 
and that is just what the possessor of the towel- 
apron of our sketch had and did. 


If preferred, a narrow strip might be cut from | 


the top of the pocket-piece and be stitched across 
the apron above the two large pockets, and divided 
into several small pockets, for packets of seeds, by 
cross rows of stitching a few inches apart. 

Similar aprons made of bed-ticking for clothes- 
pin-holders have already been described in a for- 
mer number of The Companion. 


——_—_<@>—__—_—__ 


For the Companion. 


““OUR DONATELLO.” 


No sculptor, save Michael Angelo, more potently | 
influenced Florentine art and architecture than did | 


Donatello. His name was Donato; but Donatello 
is the “love-word,” the affectionate, friendly form, 
for Donato; and Donatello was what all Florence 
called Donato, and calls him to this day. 

If you wonder why, the key is easily found in 
the sculptor’s character. A glimpse or two at his 
life will reveal it. He was very ambitious when 
he was young, and eager to do good and great 


things. He had a friend—his most intimate friend | 


—named Filippo Brunelleschi, the great architect. 
Filippo was ambitious also, but not in Donatello’s 
outspoken, sincere way. 

Both were very young when Donatello made a 
crucifix of which he was very proud. It stands 
how in the Church of Santa Croce. It was Dona- 
tello’s first important work, and he was impatient 
to show it to his friend. He had spoken of it so 
lovingly that Brunelleschi expected great things 
of it; but when he stood before it, his lips curved 
in a curious smile and he said nothing. 

Donatello, troubled by his silence, pressed him 
for an opinion. 

“If you will have it,’ said Brunelleschi, “it is a 
peasant that you have hung upon the cross—a 
peasant, and not the Christ.” 

Donatello’s quick, frank temper was roused, and 
he cried, “Perhaps it is not so easy as you think. 
You had best take a piece of wood and make one 
yourself.” 

Brunelleschi smiled again, and said nothing; but 
secretly he went to work on his own behalf. It 
took him several months to carry out his idea; and 
all this time he seemed busy about other matters, 
and said nothing. 

At last his task was accomplished, and he asked 
Donatello to come and dine with him. On their 
Way to Brunelleschi’s room they went through the 
market, and bought their bread and fruit and eggs; 
and as Donatello wore an apron, he volunteered to 
carry in it these materials for their little feast. 

When they reached the door, Brunelleschi said 
he had another errand to do, and sent Donatello in 
alone. 

He opened the door, and there, in the still room, 
he saw Brunelleschi’s crucifix. He was so seized 
Upon by its perfection that he forgot what he 
farried, and threw up his hands in wonder. The 


contents of his apron fell upon the floor, and all 
the eggs were broken. 

Brunelleschi came in, saw the wreck, and cried 
out, laughing, “‘How shall we dine when the eggs 
are broken?” 

“Dine as you please,” said Donatello, “if you 
want any dinner. I have had my share for this 
morning.” 

His love for what was noble conquered whatever 
of envy he may have had, and he said, humbly, 
“To you it has been given to make the Christ. I 
could only make the peasant.” 

After all, I think one would rather have been 
Donatello of these two. 

He could be as enthusiastic about his own work, 

when it deserved it, as about that of another. He 
made a statue called the ‘‘Zuccone,”’ for the decora- 
| tion of Giotto’s Campanile, and was so much 
| pleased with it when it was finished that he struck 
it with his hand, and called on it to “Speak!” 

His strongest oath thereafter was, “By my faith 
in my Zuccone!” 

He never became rich, for he kept all his money 
in a basket, hung upon a beam in his workshop, 
and allowed his friends and workmen to help 
themselves, according to their needs, without ren- 
dering him any account. But he never suffered the 
pangs of want. 

When he was growing old, Piero de Medici gave 
him a farm which brought him in a large revenue. 
Before a year was over, Donatello came to Piero 
begging him to take back his gift, for it was so 
much trouble to see to his workmen that he would 
rather die of hunger. 

Piero laughed, and resumed possession of the 
farm, but gave the sculptor, instead, a pension, on 
which he lived comfortably and without care. 

Death met him at last in the street, when he was 
on his way to take a look at his Zuccone, and led 
him in another direction. But he had lived already 
to be eighty. 

He lives in Florentine hearts, still. Mothers 
point out his works to their little children, and say, 
“That was done by our Donatello!” 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





——__—_+or—____——_ 
For the Companion. 


A PERSEVERING TREE-PLANTER. 


In Mr. E. A. Dix’s interesting book on the Pyre- 
nees, he tells of a very persevering intendant, or 
governor, of Bigorre and Béarn, Baron D’Etigny, 
who was especially devoted to the beautiful town 
of Luchon. Luchon, however, did not accept 
kindly the improvements which he designed for 
her benefit. 

Having built many roads throughout the sur- 
| rounding country, D’Etigny built still better ones 

for Luchon. He levelled the rough ground in the 
city, and proceeded to make greater innovations, 
| opening three additional avenues, and planting 
| them with quadruple ranges of trees. 

This focussed the growing opposition. Every 

chair-carrier and pony-hirer in Luchon, together 

»with every owner of the land condemned, spite- 
fully resented the opening of the new routes. 
Combining with the neighboring mountaineers, 
they rose one night, and demolished all three of 
| the avenues, and uprooted the young trees, leaving 
the ways strewn with debris and wholly impass- 
able. 

D’Etigny calmly built them up again, and with 
increased care. 

They were demolished again. 

Even the intendant’s patience failed then. He 
built the roads a third time, but in addition to trees 
he studded them with troops. 

They were not molested after that. Their ene- 
mies found they had a man against them who 
meant what he said, and was prepared to stand by 
it. Eventually they veered around even into 
respect. Luchon in the end grew to rejoice in her 
allées unreservedly. 

They stand to this day, and D’Etigny’s name is 
| all but canonized under the lindens which once 
heard him vigorously cursed. 





—__+o»—__—_ 


DISEASED PERCEPTIONS. 


An American physician, eminent as a specialist 
in nervous diseases, has said that a certain kind of 
insanity is frequently preceded by what may be 
called a mania of the sense of smell. 

The patient is tormented by certain imaginary 
odors, generally of a foul and offensive character. 
One man detected the scent of decaying bananas 
wherever he went; another was haunted by the 
|} odor of the small-pox ward of a hospital in 
which he had been a physician. A rose, the salt 
sea air, the most dainty and pure things all gave 
out to his diseased nerves only this sickly, poison- 
ous odor. 

The victims of this peculiar hallucination cannot 
be convinced that the offensive odor does not exist. 

They insist that it is there, but that the percep- 
tive faculties of other men and women are too 
blunt to detect it. 

There is another hallucination very like to this, 
and much more common and better known. It is 
that of certain well-meaning people who have a 
| sleuth-hound scent for detecting bad motivessand 
| purposes in every human being whom they meet. 

If their friend is gay and talkative, he is, in their 
opinion, shallow and frothy; if he is reticent, he 
| is grim and morose. If he is cold in his manner, 
he is ungrateful, while if he professes friendship 
to them, he is false and tricky. 

In the least action they find some sinister mo- 

tive; the most honorable man is, to their keen 
| sense, a rogue; the best woman is deceitful and 
not to be trusted. 
| Unfortunately, too, this diseased moral sense is 
| contagious. One suspicious, uncharitable man or 
| Woman will taint a whole school or family, or even 
| a church, with evil doubts. 

Lunatics of the first class are much to be pitied; 
but surely itis better to go through life haunted by 
the smell of decaying bananas than by the imag- 

| inary presence of vice in the innocent people 
around us. 
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For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- | 
ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. (Ade. 





testimonials. 1f your druggist or grocer does not 


is guaranteed to rid any build- 
ing of Water Bugs and Roaches 
raave or money refunded. A fatal 
food, yet non-poisonous. Insist 
upon having it. Scores of 


keep it, send 60 cts. for pound package to 
HOUGHTON & CO., 25 Hawley St., Boston. 
NOVEL, USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL. 


iss. WINDOW DESK. 


A perfect combination of Window Guard, Inkstand, 
Reading and Drawing Table, Artists’ Easel and Music 
Holder. Substantial and Elegant. $3.50 and $5.00 
from agents or manufacturer. WM. R. ROOS, 512 
W. 48th Street, N.Y. [llustrated Catalogue Free. 


GVERETT 








Oo. 


A good piano or a bad piano indicates in 
degree musical culture or lack of musical cul- 
ture in its possessor. It costs more to make} pe above engraving was made by one of our 
a good piano than it does to make a poor one. | pupils, who began the study recently, when 17 
Please bear this in mind. This difference is = ~~ wr Re by oe by ag a = chemicals, 

‘ s : Sean * e use of whic. a ome, an rig young per- 
principally - quality of material and labor. son of either sex may learn from our illustrated 

If not for sale by your local dealer, address book of instructions, and find a pleasant and re- 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. munerative employment, experts earning as high 
“ ” | as $50 weekly, as explained in the book, sent on 
From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, f ’ . , 
will be sent free to any eas who will mention where receipt of $1.20. Address the publisher, 
this advertisement was seen. T. W. MORRISON, 11 Somerset St., Plainfield, N. J. Lock Box |. 
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Woutrpo You Like To Have A New Dress 
For NorHING 


READ THIS 


Every lady reader of Tye Youty's Companion can have twelve (12)yards of season- 
able Dress mat fect delivered to her ddress free of ali charge, on the conditions 




















MEeCall wCo publish, monthly, Tye BazaR Jougnarand MoryeRs Assistant, the largest and best 
ashion and domestic magazine m the United States This publication Should be in every Samity. We 
ve determined t% ddopt extraordinary means to introduce it ink’ your home Tf you will subscribe 
gor the Bazag Jougvar and MotHER's AssiSTANT now ,or not Later than July 1%, (sending us $29 §or one year's sub- 
Seviption) we will send you, Gree of all cost, the 12 yards of very desirable material fora dress and 
any one of our patterns you may select to make it up with 


HOw CAN we AFFORD To 00 THis ? 








' Tg we seeure you as a subscriber Gor our magatine, you will, we know, continue to bea sub- 
seribler, year after year, and if we get you try our patterns once, we are Sure You will always use 
them. iving you a dress for nothing we tempt you to subscrite for the 


len magarine and, ty 
giving got a pattern free of charge, we get you to test it. Send atonce for THE BAZAR JouRNAL- 
Gnd MOTHER'S ASSISTANT, with the dress premium, to 
Tas. MCall 4 Co, (manufacturers of MeCail's Baran patterns) 4b Bast 18St: ew York. 
SAMPLE CoPY OF THE BAZAR JOURNAL and MOTHER'S ASSISTANT MAILED FOR 25 CENTS. 


ASELINE 


For ONE DOLLAR sent us by mail we 
will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in 
the United States all the following articles, care- 
fully packed in a neat box: 

One two-ounce bottle 


Pure Vaseline, 
One two-ounce bottle of 


; White Vaseline, 


One two-ounce bottle 
Vaseline Pomade, 


One jar of 
Vaseline Cold Cream, 


One cake of 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, 


One cake of 


Vaseline Soap, scented, 


One cake of 


Vaseline Soap, unscented, 10 “ 


Or any single article at the price named for it. $1.10, 

If you have occasion to use Waseline in any form, be 
careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us in original 
packages. A great many druggists are trying to persuade buyers 
to take Vaseline put up by them. Never yield to such 
persuasion, as the article is an zmzation without value, and will 
not give you the result you expect. A bottle of Blue Seal 
Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO, 
24 State Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POWDER-MONKEY. 


By Rear Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S.N. 


The word monkey is a diminutive often attached | Donna Maria Segunda were lying at anchor quite 
by sailors to another word to denote a smaller 
Thus we have monkey- 


object of the same kind. 


jacket, a short pea-jacket; monkey-yard, a smal 


yard with the sail bent, crossed on one of the 
masts a few feet above the deck, for the exercise 
and instruction of boys; monkey-ree/, a short extra 
reef formerly put in topsails and shaken out in a 
A monkey-tail was a short iron bar 


free wind. 
used in training a carronade, and so on. 


So the smallest and youngest member of a gun's 
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that ouminen: boy a hero who brought up the last 
cartridge that enabled the Cumberland to fire a 
parting shot as she sank beneath the waves? 

The magazine from which the powder-boy draws 
his supplies is always a source of danger. History 
records a number of instances of ships being 
blown up while lying quietly at anchor in a friendly 
port. Among the most noteworthy cases may be 
mentioned that of the English frigate Amphion, 
Captain Pellew. ‘he ship was lying in Hamoaze, 
Plymouth, England, in 17%, the crew being em- 
ployed in overhauling and refitting the rigging. 

Captain Pellew was drinking a glass of wine 
with a friend in the cabin, when suddenly, without 
the slightest warning, the ship blew up with a ter- 

| rific explosion, killing and wounding many of her 
people. 

About the year 1850 the United States ship 

| Marion and the Portugese “jackass frigate” 





near each other, in the Typa anchorage, near 
Macao, China. As the Donna Maria was about to 
1| sail for home, the captain had sent out invitations 
to a breakfast, to be followed by a reception, and 
a number of the officers of the Marion signified 
their intention of attending. The day of the re- 
ception was a Portuguese feast-day, and as there 
was to be a parade and other demonstrations on 
shore, the captain of the Maria decided to post- 
pone his breakfast and reception until after the 








vious warning, was called to quarters a little after | old plan would require a ‘wilderness of monkeys” 
midnight, when a nine-inch gun—handled, as in the | of the powder variety. When the distance is in- 
previous cases, entirely by boys—was cast loose, | considerable, these heavy charges are “whipped 
run in, loaded, run out, and fired (the shell explod- | | up,” that is to say, they are hoisted from one deck 
ing) in two minutes and eight seconds, counting | to another by means of a small purchase or tackle 
from the first tap of the drum. called a whip. 

Now, the statement that the call to quarters was| So between the whip and the donkey good-by to 
“without previous warning,” must be taken with | the monkey. . 
some qualification. The crew knew that “night > 
quarters” was one of the exercises belonging to 
the series; but no one, save the commanding 
officer, knew what night, or at what hour of the 
night, the summons would come. 

Every one was on the qui vive, of course. More- 
over, the powder-boys knew that success in the 
competition depended in a great measure on the 
prompt supply of powder. This idea was so fully 
impressed on the mind of one powder-monkey, as 
we shall call him, that when it was his watch be- 
low, instead of repairing to his hammock, as any 
well-ordered powder-monkey would or should do, 
he preferred rather to pick out a soft plank, on 
the lower deck, near the entrance to the magazine 
passage, so that, when the hour of trial came, he 
would be on hand to receive the cartridge first 





For the Companion. 


PHEBE AND THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


The store windows in Birchville were gay with 
posters. They were not in the least like those 
which announced the coming of a circus, and the 
oldest inhabitant could not remember to have seen 
anything of their sort before. 

At the top was the picture of a human head with 
a mild but animated countenance. Here, however, 
its resemblance to the ordinary head ceased; for 
the crown, instead of being adorned with anything 
suggesting hair, was platted off into small sections, 
labelled “Veneration,” ‘“Approbation,” “Acquisi- 
tiveness,” and the like. 

Below this enigmatical wood-cut was the an- 
nouncement, in very black letters, that “J. Man- 
ville Herring, the greatest living phrenologist,” 










crew was assigned to the duty of bringing the | parade, and so notified his guests. 
At about one o’clock in the after- 
noon the Marv blew up. 
nine persons picked up by the 
boats of the Marion, but three 


charges of powder from the magazine to the gun, 
and was sometimes called a powder-monkey, but 
more generally a powder-boy. 

Readers of Scott’s novels may remember that, 
in “Guy Mannering,” the young hero, who was 
proclaimed by Meg Merrilies, the gypsy-queen, at 
the Kairn o’ Dernclough, as Henry Bertram of 
Ellangowan, had been sent in his early youth, by 
a wicked relative, as “a cabin-boy, or powder- 
monkey, on board an armed sloop or yacht belong- 
ing to the Revenue.” 

This is one of the very few instances, it is be- 
ligved, where the expression appears in a printed 
narrative. 





Farragut as a Powder-Boy. 


It is interesting to know that Admiral 
Farragut was once an amateur powder-boy. 
When a little less than thirteen years of age 
he served under Commodore Porter, on 
board the United States frigate Hssex, in her 
memorable fight with the English frigate 
Phebe and the sloop-of-war Cherub, off Val- 
paraiso, in 1814. 


He tells his own story with characteristic a aN 


simplicity. ‘During the action,” he says, “I 
was like Paddy in the catharpings,‘a manon \_ 
occasions.’ | performed the duties of cap- 
tain’s aid, quarter-gunner, powder-boy, and, 

in fact, did everything that was required of 

me.” 

He then goes on to describe the “horrid 
impression” made upon him by the sight of 
the first man he had ever seen killed, and 
continues: “Soon after this some zun-pri- 
mers were wanted and I was sent after them. 

On going below, the captain of the gun 
opposite the hatchway was struck by an eighteen- 
pound shot, and fell back on me. We tumbled 
down the hatchway together. I lay some moments 
stunned by the blow, but soon recovered con- 
sciousness enough to rush up on deck. The cap- 
tain, on learning that I was not wounded, said, 
‘Where are the primers?’ This first brought me to 
my senses, and I ran below again and carried the 
primers on deck. 

“When my services were not required for other 
purposes, I assisted in working a gun; would run 
and bring powder from the boys, and send them 
back for more, until the captain wanted me to | 
carry a message, and this continued to employ me 
during the action.” 

Equally interesting is it to know that one of our 
most eminent journalists and men of letters served 
as a powder-boy on board a line-of-battle ship for 
a full cruise of three years. During that time he 
circumnavigated the globe. His ship, one of our 
staunch old “seventy-fours,” after rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, touched at Java, lay some 
time in Canton River, passed thence through the 
Yellow Sea and visited Yedo Bay, Japan, thus 
antedating the arrival of Commodore Perry by | 
about seven years. At the Sandwich Islands he 
enjoyed the experience of seeing “two Sundays | 
come together,” and finally reached the coasts of 
California in time to take part in the Mexican War. 


The Powder-Boy’s Duties. 


The part of a powder-boy, though somewhat | 
subordinate, requires activity and judgment; for | 
while he must keep his gun so well supplied with 
powder as not to lessen the rapidity of fire, he 
must not allow the cartridges to accumulate on 
deck, lest an explosion take place and cause more | 
destruction than the fire of the enemy. 

In the desperate encounter between the Bon 
Homme Richard and the English frigate Serapis, 


the Serapis. 

The powder-boy must exercise great care also, 
to prevent sparks or fragments of burning car- 
tridges from getting into his passing-box—the 
leather box in which the cartridge is carried. As 
a precaution, the passing-box on being presented 
for a fresh cartridge, must be carefully shaken 
over a tub of water, to empty it of anything that 
might communicate fire. 

An explosion at the magazine passage would 
be likely to communicate to the magazine itself, 
and blow up the ship. 

History furnishes a number of instances of ships 
blowing up in battle. The case of the L’ Orient, 
the flag-ship of the French fleet at the battle of the 
Nile, which took fire and subsequently blew up, 


gave rise to Mrs. Hemans’s beautiful poem, “Casa- | 


bianca.” No doubt young Casabianca acted very 
much as young Farragut did, and contributed his 
full share to the fight, according to his years. 

In the same way the Congress, frigate, blew up 
at Newport News, Virginia, in 1862. And was not 


Of the 


Carrying a Cartridge. 


survived. 


It is estimated that, including visitors, 
bumboat women and trades-people, together with 
the ship’s company, fully three hundred people 
must have perished by the explosion. Owing to 
the postponement of the hour none of the Amer- 
ican officers were on board. It is supposed that 


| the firing of the magazine was due to the deliber- 


ate act of the gunner, who sought that means of 
revenge for the ill-treatment he had received the 
day before, at the hands of the captain. 

In 1829 the United States steam-frigate Fulton, 
since known as the Fulton the First, while in ser- 
vice as receiving-ship at the Navy Yard, New 
York, blew up, killing Lieutenant Breckenridge 
and forty-seven others, and wounding as many 
more. She had been built in 1814 under the imme- 
diate supervision of Robert Fulton, and was the 
first coast-defence vessel ever constructed in this 
country. ° 

But, as the French say, let us return to our mut- 
ton, or rather, our monkey. 


Quick Work at a Gun. 


The experiment has been made of stationing 
crews of boys at the great guns of a vessel of war, 
to ascertain how far, by careful training, they 
could be brought up to a high state of efficiency. 
The results were very satisfactory. 

The pieces to be handled were the Dahlgren 
smooth-bore, nine-inch gun, weighing in round 
numbers nine thousand pounds. The iron carriage 
weighed twelve hundred pounds, the cartridge 
thirteen, and the loaded shell seventy-three pounds, 
making a total weight of the gun to be run out to 
battery—not counting metal sights, and side tackle 
blocks—more than ten thousand pounds. Each of 


| the sixteen boys who form the crew of a nine-inch 
| gun, had six hundred and forty-two pounds to 
an accident took place from that cause on board | 


handle. This estimate does not include the pow- 


| der-boy himself. 


After a few months’ instruction at the battery a 
series of competitive exercises was instituted, and 
the result demonstrates the potency of drill. The 
first day of the series, the ship being at sea, and 
the battery properly secured for heavy weather, 
on the drum beating to general quarters a nine-inch 
gun was cast loose, run in, loaded, run out and 
fired in one minute and thirty-seven seconds. 

On the day following, for a test of accuracy com- 
bined with rapidity of fire, a nine-inch gun was fired 
four times at a regulation target. The time of the 
first fire being recorded, the gun was loaded and 
fired three more times and the time called at the 
fourth fire, the interval being one minute and 





forty-eight seconds. 

The first shot struck, and completely demolished 
the target, distant from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand yards. The remaining three shots were fired 


without much regard to accuracy. 
On the third day of the series, the guns being 
secured for sea, the ship’s company, without pre- 















handed out. 
a He slept there for 
“—_ two nights, and part 
~ of the third. On the 
third night he was to 

reap the reward of 

his devotion, though, 

as the event proved, in part 
only. On the drum sounding for 
night quarters our little hero was at his 
post, possessed himself of the first cartridge, and 
started for his gun with the nimbleness of his race. 
But so great was the emulation, so intense 
the excitement, that some boys of an intermediate 
crew, their spirit of rivalry quite overcoming their 
sense of justice, caught the poor little fellow ‘‘on 
fly,” as it were, “downed” him, took the cartridge 


gun and thus won the prize. 


From ‘‘ Monkey” to ‘** Donkey.” 


But to quote Sir Walter Scott once more: 


from his box, passed it to the loader of their own | 


had arrived in Birchville, and was prepared to dis- 
close to each citizen, by cranial examination, his 
or her exact character. The importance ef the 
examination was set forth more fully in smaller 
handbills, headed “Know Thyself,” which were 
sprinkled plentifully about in door-yards. 

Great was the sensation that followed. “The 
new science,” as the posters called it, was discussed 
by the loiterers at the post-office, and by the ladies 
at the sewing society. 

But it was among the pupils at the Birchville 
Academy that it gained most credence. It seemed 
to their youthful minds quite within reason that 
science, which has discovered so much, should 
have devised this time-saving method of reading 
human character, once for all. 

There was not one who took the matter quite so 
much to heart as Phebe Graham. Her own eager, 
faulty little self had always been a most interest- 
ing subject to Phebe, and she longed inexpressibly 
to know what the phrenologist would say about 
her. 

Moreover, Phebe had ambitions. In her secret 
heart she cherished a dream of doing something 
else than housework when she was a woman; but 
it was a dream in which no one encouraged her. 

It seemed to Phebe not impossible that this acute 
phrenologist, if he had the opportunity, might 
make some suggestions as to the true bent of her 
talents which would open her Aunt Eunice’s eyes, 
and make that good woman a little less irritable if 
she found her niece scribbling away in the corner 
of the garret when she might have been darning 
stockings. 

Phebe thought the matter over, as she took the 
long walk home from school one night, and 
arranged a little plea by which she wn | to win 
“her aunt’s consent. 

After supper, as she stood at the sink wiping 
dishes, she remarked, in quite a casual manner, 
“Do you know, Aunt Eunice, there are ever so 
many people going to that phrenologist, and they 
say it’s perfectly wonderful the way he tells them 
all about themselves!” 

“H’m!” said Aunt Eunice. 
money are soon parted.’ ” 

Phebe flushed a little. ‘I don’t see what there 
is foolish about it,” she said. “Everything he tells 
them is true. It seems as if he could look right 
into people’s minds. It’s just as if he’d known 
them all their lives.’ 


**A fool and his 





“Old times have chengee. old aa gone,: 
A stranger fills the ‘wart’s thro: 

The sportive monkey is giving way to the demure 

“donkey.” 

When the young laird of Ellangowan served as a 
powder-monkey, the charges of powder weighed 
not more than from four to six pounds, and the 
powder itself, tied up in a woollen bag, looked like 
coarse black sand. With an increase in the size of 
the gun came an increase in the weight of the pro- 
jectile, and a demand for an increase, not only in 
the quantity but in the energy of the powder. 

If to this be added the change in the method of 
loading a gun, by inserting the charge in the | 
breech, instead of at the muzzle, as formerly, it 
will be seen how greatly the conditions have been 
altered, and how necessary to employ new agents 
to meet those changes. 

For example, in the account of the recent acci- 
dent on board the French battle-ship, the Admiral 
Duperré, due to the bursting of one of her guns, 
being a calibre of thirteen and four-tenths inches, 
we read that the projectile weighed seven hundred 
and twenty-six pounds, while the charge of pow- 
der weighed two hundred and fifty-eight pounds. 
The powder was of the description known as 
“cocoa,” a brown prismatic powder of hexagonal 
prisms. Prepared for use, it is placed in a long 
metal case, the handling of which would be rather 
too much even for such an one as the late “Mr. 
Crowley” himself. 

To work guns of large calibre, therefore, and to 
supply them with ammunition, machinery must be 
resorted to. Torun the machinery there must be 
steam, and to generate steam for minor purposes 
a donkey-boiler is used. Hence the transforma- 
tion. 

The prefix “donkey” is applied to a small engine 
also, in common use on board ship: so called, 
probably, because it does a great deal of honest 
work with very little pretension. What more nat- 
ural then, that, as a labor-saving machine, the 
donkey should be employed to hoist ammunition 
from the magazine to the guns, and thus supplant 
the monkey? 

The charge of powder of the eight-inch breech- 
loading rifles of the Boston and the Atlanta weighs 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The charge 
of the ten-inch guns of the battle-ships is to be two 
hundred and fifty pounds, while that of the twelve- 
inch guns of the Texas will be four hundred and 
| twenty-five pounds. 








Verily, to pass such a charge of powder by the | 


“I don’t believe a word on’t,” said Aunt Eunice, 
| scraping fiercely at the spider she was washing. 
| “It don’t stand to reason that a perfect stranger 
| can come up to you, and just by feeling round on 
| the top of your head tell all about you. The Lord 
| didn’t make folks to be found out that way.” 

“Well, but, Aunt Eunice,” said Phebe, a little 
vexed, “I should think people who have been to 
him ought to know, and they say he tells perfectly. 
Bert Fry had an examination, and his mother 
owned up that she couldn’t have told as much 
about him as the phrenologist did.” 

“H’m!” said Aunt Eunice, again. “Well, I never 
did think Mrs. Fry had much sense about that 
boy.” 

After a moment she demanded sharply, “And 
what good would it do if he could tell folks all 
about themselves? They ought to know their own 
faults already, and the less said to ’em about their 
good points the better. I tell you, Phebe, I haint 
a mite of patience with it.” 

“But, Aunt Eunice,” protested Phebe, “he tells 
| people more than just their faults and virtues. He 
| shows them what kind of work they are best fitted 
to do. There are thousands who fail in life just 
because they try to do things they were never 
designed for.” 

Aunt Eunice did not answer, and Phebe went on. 

“Mr. Herring says that is why there are so many 
unsuccessful people in every kind of business, and 
that what folks need more than anything else is to 
have somebody put them on the right track while 
they are young.” 

Phebe had revolved this little speech on her way 
home, and felt that she had made a strong point; 
but Aunt Eunice shook her head inexorably. 

“I guess if folks do their duty according to the 
light they’ve got, and mind the leadings of Provi- 
dence, the Lord’ll give ’em the kind of work He 
wants to have ’em do. Of course if a body haint 
got any heart for a thing, he hadn’t ought to go 
into it; but if he has, and takes right hold the best 
he knows, there aint any need of his making 4 
failure.” 

She paused for a moment, and then gave the 
subject a practical turn for which her niece was 
quite unprepared. “I'll tell you one thing, Phebe 
Graham, if you don’t learn to put your mind on 
your work and stop dreaming over it, you'll never 
amount to anything. Here you’ve been wipin’ oD 
that nappy for the last five minutes and you hzinf 
got it smooth an’ shiny neither. Put it back in the 
pan and give it another rensing.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 








Phebe obeyed with a dejected expression. It | “1 thank you, young ladies,” said the phrenolo- 
was clear that with Aunt Eunice’s consent she | gist, impressively. 
would never enjoy a phrenological examination.| He set three chairs for them on the platform, 
For a moment the good woman, who had stood to | and invited them to take off their hats quite as if 
her in the relation of a mother ever since she could | he were receiving them into his parlor. The girls 
remember, seemed to her a sort of dragon, keep- | did as requested, and sat blushing like three peo- 
ing her back from the tree of knowledge. nies. 
She wiped the rest of the dishes in silence, and Phebe, for her part, felt very foolish. She had a 
then stole out to the barn to confer with Ted. distinct impression that it was not a nice thing to 
Ted was her brother, a year or two older than | do, this going forward to be talked about in the 
herself, and though Phebe sometimes considered | presence of others, and she was glad Ted and Aunt 
him the greatest trial of her life on account of his | Eunice were not there. 
propensity to tease, she could not help appealing The examination began with Lu, and whether 
to him for sympathy at a time like this. the phrenologist read it in the conformation of her 
He was giving the cattle their last feed for the | brain, or drew his conclusions from the very poise 
night, whistling cheerfully as he went from stall | of her head and the expression of her bright, fun- 
to stall. loving eyes, he quickly credited her with the ener- 
Phebe watched him for a few minutes in melan- | getic and venturesome qualities which her school- 
choly silence. Then she burst out, “O Ted, I do} mates knew so well. 
wish Aunt Eunice wasn’t so set against my having} Pretty, gentle May came next, and certainly he 
a phrenological examination!” did not miss the mark when he spoke of her gener- 
“What do you want of one anyway?” asked Ted, | ous disposition and good-natured fondness for 
bluntly. “I wouldn’t give the fellow a wisp of | pleasing everybody. He even dwelt a little on her 
hay for all he could tell about me.” | excellence as a scholar, which made Phebe open 
“Why, Ted,” said Phebe, “can’t you see that it her eyes and wonder what he would say about 
might be worth something to youifa person should | her. She had always had to help May with her 
point out your strong qualities, and show you what | grammar lessons and with the greater part of her 
you could make of yourself if you tried?” essays. 
“I know what I mean to make of myself,” said Poor Phebe! she was destined not to hear any- 
Ted, sturdily, “and I wouldn’t thank any stranger | thing from the phrenologist on that point. Per- 





‘She liked to do striking things. 


for putting in his advice.” 


Phebe made a gesture of despair. ‘Well, Ted,” 


she s@id, rather bitterly, “everybody doesn’t feel | 


as certain as you do, and some people—have aspi- 
rations.” 

The last clause was unlucky. Ted’s eyes gleamed 
with sudden mischief. 


“Yes,” he admitted with a reflective nod, “some | trom her forehead, and cut off just below the 





people aspire to write poetry and keep their dia- 


ries in rhyme for weeks at a time. I tell you, | considered most appropriate for a girl of fifteen. 


Phebe, it’s a clear case what a body’s cut out for | 


when they can make up such verses as —’’ 


her ears. 


But Ted was not to be headed off. He went on | not the first law of the young person on whose head 


without mercy: 


“*To-day, alas, that cruel Ted 
Killed a poor blue jay, 
Dead, dead, dead” 


Even with her ears closed Phebe knew perfectly | and keep everything in its place, was, in her opin- 
|ion, the hardest commandment which had ever 
“Ted Graham, you’re real mean!” she cried, her | been added to the decalogue, and was the one in 
“You know you stole my diary and | which she most constantly failed. 


what he was saying. 


eyes flashing. 


read it when you had no right to. Besides, that 


| Then he cleared his voice and began in an impres- 
“Ted!” shrieked Phebe, putting both hands over | sive manner: 


haps, having bestowed so much praise on the 
others, he felt that it would be well to make a little 
variation in her case. 

Perhaps, as she afterwards reflected, her style 
of wearing her hair gave him a better chance to 
discover her cranial defects. It was not crimped 
or coiled like the others, but drawn straight back 


tips of her ears, in the manner which Aunt Eunice 


The phrenologist felt her brown head solemnly. 


“Order is Heaven’s first law, but it is evidently 


my hand is now resting.” 

Phebe felt herself flush to the very roots of her 
hair. It was true enough that order was not one of 
her strong points. To have a place for everything 





After dwelling at some length on the importance 


was the worst rhyme in it. That’s why you always | of order, the phrenologist proceeded to point out a 
graver fault. 


torment me with it.” 

She fled from the barn back to the house, resolv- 
ing not to say another word on the subject to her 
unfeeling relatives. 


But the next day put a different phase upon the | 


matter. There was news at school that J. Manville 
Herring was to give a free lecture at the town 
hall the following evening. The citizens of Birch- 
ville, one and all, were invited to attend. 

Phebe’s hopes revived. Perhaps Aunt Eunice 


could be induced to go, and the strong arguments | 


which the phrenologist would surely put forth in 
behalf of his science might have a convincing 
effect. 

But Aunt Eunice could not be induced to go. 
She declined to be enlightened on a subject for 
which she declared that she cared no more than 
for the man in the moon. However, she consented 
that Phebe should hear the lecture, and, as Ted 
showed no very lively desire to accompany her, 
suggested that the girl should spend the night in 
town with her friend May Allen. 

Phebe wore her best dress to school the next 
morning, and through the day could scarcely study 
for thinking of the great event of the evening. 

Long before it was time for the lecture to begin, 
she and May, with Lu Brown, another special 
friend, were in the hall, seated well to the front, 
where they could be sure to see and hear every- 
thing. 

The small room filled rapidly, and when, at eight 
o’clock, the lecturer stepped upon the platform, it 
was a good audience which gave him greeting. 

He was well provided with charts and diagrams, 
and the manner in which he demonstrated his 
theory seemed to Phebe, at least, in the highest 
degree convincing. 

After an hour of fluent discourse the lecturer 
paused and said: 

“Now, my friends, to test the truth of what I 
have been saying and my own power as a teacher 
of this great science, I propose that some of you 
come forward and take a phrenological examina- 
tion. I shall be most happy to give it to you free 
of charge.” 

There was a minute of silence. Then a foolish 
titter ran around the room, but no one started. 

“Don’t be backward,” said the orator, encourag- 
ingly. “I assure you it is not a painful ordeal.” 

Still no one started. The phrenologist sent a 
keen glance around the room, and his eyes fell 
upon the three girls seated in the front row. 

“My young friends,” he said, bending towards 


“It is a common error among young people,” he | 
remarked, “to be somewhat too fond of their own 
sweet wills. In the case of our young friend, that 
fondness would seem to be peculiarly strong; and 
I should be unworthy of my profession,” he con- 
tinued, with a firm, but fatherly accent, “if I did 
not warn her against the danger of following too 
obstinately her own inclinations, instead of accept- 
ing the judgment of those who are older and 
wiser.” 

The fire in Phebe’s cheeks burned ten times hot- 
ter than before. It seemed to her that the worst 


| must be said of her now, but the examiner had still 


them with a persuasive smile, “will you do me the | 


favor to step forward to the platform? I am sure 


there can be no better subjects in this room than | 


yourselves.” 
The girls looked at each other with startled faces, 
and Phebe’s grew for an instant decidedly pale. 


The lecturer saw the hesitation, and went on | 


more coaxingly than before: 
“Of course I should not have time to read your 


characters in detail, but I could outline, in a gen- | 


eral way, your special gifts. You are young and 
hopeful. It might be of lasting service to you.” 
Phebe’s heart began to flutter. She had not a 
doubt that he was right in the last suggestion. 
Still it was not she who made the first move for- 


another point to make. . 

“A strong will and an impetuous temper do not 
always go together,” he continued, “but in this 
subject we find both combined, each in a marked 
degree. 1 do not find here the evidence of a dis- 
position which cherishes resentment, but our young 
friend is liable to hot and hasty outbursts of tem- 
per, in the course of which she is likely to say 
things which she has cause to repent of at her leis- 
ure.” 

Phebe writhed in her chair. She bit her lips and | 
clenched her small hands desperately. | 

From the time of stepping upon the platform she | 
had not been able to lift her eyes. Something at 
this instant seemed compelling her to do so. She 
looked across the audience, and there, at the back 
of the hall, leaning easily against the door, stood 
Ted Graham! 

She remembered now that she had heard the door 
open just as the phrenologist began to talk about 
her. No doubt her brother had entered then, and | 
had heard every word. 

Phebe started up and walked straight down the | 
aisle, amid a profound silence, her gray eyes look- 
ing almost black, and a little red spot burning 
fiercely on each cheek. 

“Ted,” she whispered, as she came up to him, 
“let’s go home!” 

Ted nodded, and they passed out of the door 
together. 

‘What in the world did you come for?” she de- 
manded, when it had closed behind them. 

“To hear the nice things that were being said 
about you, of course,” gurgled Ted, who seemed to 
be undergoing some kind of inward convulsion. 
Then, straightening himself, he managed to say 
more soberly, “‘Why, you see Aunt Persis and the 
children came over from Goodrich this afternoon, 
and we thought vou’d better come home.” 

“Well, I'm glad of it,” said Phebe. “I wouldn’t 
stay with May now for anything.” 

When they were seated in the wagon she asked 
piteously, “Ted, are you going to tell every word 
of this 2s soon as you get home?” 

“Not if you don’t want me to,” said Ted, gener- 
ously. “ButI say, Phebe, what made you go up? 
I could have told you all that, and so could Aunt 
Eunice.” 

Phebe groaned. 

“Oh, tt was dreadful to go up there! 


I know it; 


| but I had no idea he’d go into things the way he 


did. What he said about the others was real nice,” 
she added, bitterly. 
“He didn’t have time to get to your good points. 


ward. Lu Brown put up her hand and began to | Perhaps if you had stayed he might have brought 


whisper. 


“Come on, girls,” she said, her black eyes danc- | 


ing. ‘“Let’s all go up together. 


in something about the poetry,” said Ted. 
Phebe was afraid he was going to recite that 


He won’t dare to | rhyme again, but he refrained, and on the whole 


Say anything bad about us, and ’twould be lots of | she felt that his behavior was very good. 
| He kept his promise and said not a word of the 
lu had always been a leader among her mates. | affair to Aunt Eunice, but he reserved the right to 


fun.” 


When she rose 
and gave a determined little pull at May’s sleeve, 
May started, and Phebe, gasping a little, followed. 





make a private allusion to it himself now and then. 
If his sister appeared with a hole in her glove he 


| was apt to remark, in an oracular manner, “Order 
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is Heaven’s first law,” and the glove was sure to 
be mended. If she showed signs of a gathering 
temper, he was certain to draw down his face, ex- 
tend his hand, and observe solemnly, “Our young 
friend is liable —,” at which point Phebe usually 
bit her lip and kept silence. 

Really, though not in the way she expected, per- 
haps the queer little phrenological examination 
Was not without its benefits. 


CHARLOTTE M. VAILE. 
a. os 
For the Companion. 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD. 
II.—The Purseweb Spider’s Trap. 


A few years ago I spent an April in Florida, and 
my hap was to fall upon “Fairyland,” a plantation 
at the southern end of Merrit’s Island, on the In- 
dian River. While wandering through the palmetto 
grove of my host, keeping a sharp lookout for the 
living creatures that inhabit the woods, I noticed 
many ribbon-like strips of soiled silk hung against 
the trunks of trees close to the ground. In fact, 
they penetrated the surface. 

These were the nesting-tubes and snares of a 
species of spider long known as the black Atypus, | 
but whose proper scientific name is Atypus abbotii, 
and its popular name the Purseweb Spider. 

In visiting Florida I had hoped to determine the 
life behavior of this animal, of whose habits I 
knew something in a general way. 
chance! Everywhere 
in the beautiful park 
and surrounding 
groves and jungles I 
found its tubular 
structures. 

Here, against this 
palmetto tree, I count 
thirteen tubes. (Fig. 
1.) Some are large, 
some are small. The 
large are half an inch 
to three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and 
eight or ten inches 
high; the small a few 
inches long, and not 
much thicker than 
pipe-stems. 

This is a colony of 
Pursewebs, young and old, all having found sup- 
port for their tubes upon one trunk. Almost every 
sapling that | examined had a similar tube attached 
to it, the longest that I have seen being fully a foot 
in length. 

The first thing that attracts one’s attention is 
that these tubes are almost the color of the tree 
from which they hang. They are attached at the 
top and at several other points by clusters of silken | 
threads that show distinctly against the bark, be- 
ing of a steel-blue color; but all the rest of the 
tube is so much the tint of the tree that the careless 
passer-by would be apt to overlook them, or at least 
to think them nothing more than stems of decayed 
plants. 

This appearance is not the result simply of the 
ageing or weathering of the web. The spider has 
assisted the work of the elements, for the tube, 
from the very top to its entrance into the ground, 
has been carefully covered with particles of sand 
and bits of vegetable mold and sawdust, brought 
from the ground beneath, or scraped from the 
outer surface of the bark. | 

Evidently, the intention of the builder of this | 
snare is to disguise its appearance. What can be 
its motive for doing this? We shall see presently. 

Meanwhile, !et us follow this tube along the base 
of the trunk to its terminus in the ground. We 
dig away the sand, which is thickly mingled with 
brown, decaying vegetable mold, and find that 
the web runs downward into the ground for a dis- 
tance about equal to its length above the surface, 
but generally a little less. (Fig. 2.) Sometimes 
one finds a short branch running out to this side 
or that into the adjoining sand, and often a rounded 
cell or den at the end of the underground tube. 
Within this den one will be pretty sure to find the 
occupant of the snare, if he has not hit upon it 
before. (Fig. 3.) 

It is an odd-looking creature, as it lies bunched 
up in one’s hand. It has a broad chest or cephal- 
othorax, widest at the head, two black, curving 
mandibles or fangs, eight black legs, rather short 
and stout, with whitish rings marking the joints of 
the limbs, a plump abdomen covered with black, | 
furry hairs, and having at the tip four pairs of | 
spinnerets, of | 
which the up- 
per ones are 
twice as long | 


Fig. 1. 


| 
and jointed like 


the legs. 

This is the 
Purseweb Spi. | 
der of Florida. 
it is half an | 
inch in length | 
or more, if full | 
grown, and of | 
less size down 
to the little 
baby  spider- 
ling that lives 
in a tube no} 
thicker than a 
knitting nee- 
dle. 

Curious to know something more of the habits of | 
our Purseweb, and especially to find out how it 
spins its nest, I gathered a number of specimens 
and placed them in glass fruit-jars, the lower parts 
of which had been well packed with sand, and in 
the centre of which a stick was placed. It was 
thus intended to give the animal an environment 
as nearly like its natural habitat as possible. 

For a while the captive spiders did nothing to 








Fig. 2. 





| of a tree is a favorite gangway for insects. 
| sorts of flies, beetles, and ants are in the habit 


| Snare just over the spider. 


| satisfy my curiosity. They lounged around their 


artificial home, and sunned themselves upon the 
surface of the sand. But at last I caught one of 
them at work, and solved the problem that had 
| vexed my curiosity. I discovered how the Purseweb 
| Spider builds its tube. 

First she stretched 
a series of silk lines 
against the lower part 
of the stick, fastened 
at one end to the soil 
in a half circle, set a 
short distance from 
the point where tlie 
stick entered the sand. 
The other ends were 
carried about an inch 
and a quarter upward 
and attached in a like 
circle to the bark of 
the twig. 

These threads, to use a familiar illustration, 
looked like a lot of straight bean-poles leaned up 
| against the trunk of a tree, their tips touching the 
| bark and their butts placed in a circle upon the 
} earth. (Fig. 4.) 
| These lines were the framework of a tube. The 
spider next placed herself inside the frame, grasped 
several threads with her feet, threw her body up- 
ward, and set her little spinning factory working. 

Thick filaments of white silk rapidly issued from 
the spinning tubes, and as her body moved down 
|and up, down and up, this spinning stuff was 
beaten against the lines, to which it readily ad- 
hered. Then the spider ceased her spinning for a 








Fig. 3. 


Here was my | moment, and, moving her long-jointed spinners 


back and forward over the material 
already spun, she plastered it down and 
smoothed it over, much after the man- 
ner of a mason who is plastering mortar 
against the lathing of a wall. 

One little patch being thus finished, 
the weaver moved to an adjacent poin: 
and repeated the process already de- 
scribed, until at last she had encom- 
passed the whole inner surface and 
covered herself from view. (Fig. 5.) 
A similar stretch of silk was plastered 
against the stick, which united with the 
part woven against the framework lines, 
and completed the tubular snare. 

Now I possessed the secret of the 
spider’s handicraft, and it was not long 
before I was able to determine that the 
tube is gradually carried up the tree by 
simply repeating the process already de- 
scribed. That is to say, the tube is built in sections 
and carried up story after story, until it has reached 
a height which quite satisfies the ambition of the 
cunning architect. 

1 cannot affirm that this is the only mode of con- 
struction, but that it represents the ordinary man- 
ner 1 have no reason to doubt. It certainly shows 
an admirable method of work. 

One would think that our Purseweb Spider would 
be quite satisfied with such a structure; but no! 
there is something more to be done. The tube is 
entirely too white, and perhaps much too sticky by 
reason of the silken material of which it is com- 
posed, to suit the purposes of the architect. She 
therefore descends to the earth, gathers a pellet of 
sand within her jaws, remounts her tube and delib- 
erately proceeds to daub the outer surface with the 
sand. This provess is continued until the exterior 
of the tube is sanded over. 

Thus it seems probable that 
the peculiar appearance of the 
webs is not accidental, but 
results from a deliberate pur- 
pose. Asthe sand in the groves 
and woods is mixed so thor- 
oughly with brown mold of de- 
cayed leaves, the white appear- 
ance of the silk is soon de- 
stroyed, and the tube, as it 
hangs against the tree, has the 
color of the trunk which sup- 
ports it. 

If one cuts the tube 


open, 
however, he finds that the 
inside is kept scrupulously 


smooth and clean. 

Having thus studied the char- 
acter of the snare and its method 
of construction, and determined the fact that it is 
deliberately disguised by being daubed with sand 
or forest mold, we may ask, What are the uses of 
this snare, and the purpose of this “mimicry?” 
Why should the spider wish to make her tube look 
like the tree on which it is supported? 

If we have patience to sit in the woods and 
watch during the day, and perhaps also through- 
out the night, we may find an answer. The trunk 
All 





of passing to and fro upon it in search of food or 


as the others, | resting-places. 


One may sometimes see a column of ants stream- 
ing up a tree, and, close by, a similar column 
streaming down and straggling away into the 
woods. 

These are foragers who have been to the outmost 
branches for honeydew, perhaps, and who, having 
filled themselves with the delicious store, are on 
their way home to feed the workers, antlings, 
winged sexes and larvie, 

From such insect travellers the Atypus secures 
her prey. See that insect slowly climbing the tree. 
It straggles, at last, towards the point where the 
Purseweb snare hangs. 

The web lies almost flat against the bark and 
looks so much like it, and feels so much like it to 
the delicate touch of the insect, that it is no wonder 
it does not suspect it to be the fatal trap of its 
hereditary foe. 

But the spider is well aware of the matter. She 
is lurking inside her tube with her back against 
the tree and her legs outspread, lying as motionless 
and seemingly dead as the bark alongside her 
tube. 

The unwary insect has reached that part of the 
Swift as death the 
eight claws close in, swinging the folds of the tube 
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Auerbach, the German novelist, also had a great 
appreciation of his own powers and work, and 
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many stories are told of the obtrusive way in which 
he displayed his vanity. A German writer says of 
him: 

“Every year Auerbach visits three or four fash- 
ionable watering-places, at each of which the fol- 
lowing episode occurs at least thirty times. The 
novelist indulges in small talk with the little chil- 
dren of the natives, and invariably ends the con- | 
versation thus: ‘Knowest thou who has been talk- | 
ing with thee? Berthold Auerbach! Tell that at 
home!’”’ 
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A TROUBLESOME PET. 


An elephant is a very pretty and pleasing pet 
under certain circumstances—if one has plenty of 
room for him, experienced servants to care for him 
and keep him in health, and abundance of money 


to spend in making his surroundings just what 


they should be. Buta pet elephant ina great city, 
with no better place in which to keep him than an 
ordinary city stable, is likely to turn out an “ele- 
phant on one’s hands” in fully the proverbial 
sense. 


Notwithstanding the proverb, a New York gentle- 
man, Mr. R—, in visiting Europe about a year ago, 
was so greatly pleased with a we | elephant which 
he saw at Hamburg, that he resolved to purchase 
it and bring it home with him. 

The elephant was only two years old, but it 
already weighed two tons. Its name was Made- 
moiselle Fanchon, and it was born in captivity in 
Hamburg. It did not need any taming, for it was 
——* perfectly tame. 

Mr. R— brought his new pet to New York ona 
steamer, and set about giving her a brilliant educa- 


tion for an elephant. She was lodged ina stable | 


across the Hudson in Hoboken, but was so poorly 
taken care of there, and seemed so plainly to be 
entering upon a decline, that Mr. R— removed her 
to his own stable in New York city. 

Here she made famous progress, and not only 
increased rapidly in strength and size, but learned 


how to put a tall hat on her head with her trunk, to | 
take it off and bow gracefully, and even to ride on | 


a great velocipede and balance herself upon a ball. 

All went well with Mademoiselle Fanchon until 
one day Mrs. B—, the wife of Mr. R—’s coachman, 
was astonished and alarmed to see the young ele. 
phant enter the door of her kitchen. Mrs. B—, 
uttering a shriek, rushed upstairs and the elephant 
followed her. 

Then Mrs. B—, seizing her children, rushed out 
and down the front steps of the house into the 
street, still uttering cries of alarm. A crowd gath- 
ered, but Mrs. B— was so much excited that she 
could not tell what was the matter. 

Presently the elephant appeared at the front 
window, and the crowd understood the woman’s 
alarm. Mr. R—and a policeman were sent for. 

All sorts of efforts were made to make Made- 
moiselle Fanchon go downstairs. She could neither 
be coaxed nor forced to take a single step down- 
stairs. Whoever had taught her to go upstairs had 
totally neglected to teach her to go down again. 

Hours and days went by. Mademoiselle Fan- 
chon was apparently quite well satisfied with her 
new quarters. She sat at the front window, waving 
her trunk back and forth at the crowd which gath- 
ered on the street. 

The daily newspapers learned of the affair, and 
sent their reporters to record the baby elephant’s 
funny proceedings. 

In the meantime Mr. R— set carpenters at work 
making a staging and a gradual descent to the 
street, down which Fanchon was to be persuaded 
to walk. When this was done, and a great crowd 
had gathered to see the descent, and a detachment 


of police had formed a line in front of the staging, | 
A) 


Mr. R— and a colored servant appeared at the 
front door with the elephant. 

Mr. R—held Fanchon by the trunk, and the col- 
ored man pulled her by one ear. She advanced 
unwillingly upon the staging, and just as she did 
so she made a quick turn which pushed Mr. R— 
off the staging and upon the ground, fifteen feet 
below. 

The crowd gave an exclamation of terror, but 
laughed when Mr. R— sprang up uninjured. 

It was evident that Fanchon could not readily go 
down the slope, so several bundles of hay were 
brought, spread carefully around the foot of the 
incline, and the elephant pushed bodily down. 

She landed upon the | without any injury, ex- 
cept a scratch upon one of her fore-legs, and soon 
resumed her old quarters in the stable. 


ns < 
INQUISITIVE. 


Children are all the time holding up a mirror in 
which older people may see their own characters 
reflected. Here, for example, is a picture for 
nervous invalids. 


“Have you got a pain, my little puss?” said 
Mary’s mother. 

“Yeth, mamma; it hurth like anything when I 
touch it.” 

“Then I wouldn’t touch it, dear.” 

— mamma, | want to thee how much it hurth.” 
—Jester. 


—- +e 
AMBIGUOUS. 


He is a very discreet man who never says either 
too much or too little. 


At a business meeting, reports the Lowell Citi 
zen, the chairman announced: 

“Brother Skinner submits his resignation as a 
member of this society. What action shall be 
taken upon it?” 

“I move you, sir,” said one of the parliamenta- 
rians present, “that the resignation be accepted, 
and that a vote of thanks be tendered to Brother 
Skinner.” 
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TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


Old words are continually receiving new defini- 
tions. Two negroes were talking about their re- 
spective employers. 

“Well, now,” said one, “nobody can’t say but 

Mr. Loftus is a real gentleman.” 
Ws. h no,” answered the other, “he’s well enough. 
But he aint no such man as my boss. My boss is 
always jes’ so. Why, I see him step on a bananer 
peel t’other day, an’ it didn’t frustrate his dignity 
the leastest bit.” 


a 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


Newspaper notoriety is an evil not confined to 
the United States. A German paper reports this 
dialogue: 


Customer (reading a newspaper) : Here I see I 
am referred to in the paper again. 
; Landlord: Indeed! What do they say about 
you? 

Customer (reading aloud) : “At the close of last 
week Berlin numbered 1,573,421 inhabitants.” I 
4m one of that number. 


PATRICK was numbering his family for the cen- 
Sus-taker. “There’s a b’y,” he said, “and a b’y 


and a b’y; meself, me wife and a b’y; and three 
§reat grown girls—and a b’y.” 
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Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
PHILIP CamBRICc, LAWNS and NAINSOOKS. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 





PLUSHES 


Direct from the. Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying tor the samples and 
postage, and we will send you 80 good- 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





k A NEW C h ti 
Twilled Lace Thread! gor nus 


FOR CROCHETING. 50 Ulustrated 
BEST IN THE WORLD. Patterns. 
10 Cents. 

Series of 1:2 Beautiful Illus. Tidies from London 
and Paris. Inquire for them of your dealer, or send 
10 cents for spool — 500 yards. 5 cents for Single 
Tidy, or 60 cents for 12 Tidy Patterns, including 
Cony of Crocheting Book No. 2. 

Glasgo Lace Thread Co., Glasgo, Conn, 


THE ADDER 























One-quarter 
actuad size, 





| Will add any 
number of col- 
umns of figs 
ures, one, two 
or three col- 
umns. at a 
lime, with 
positive ac- 
curacy. it 


SA V. ES TI M E, its results are immedt- | 


ate, always reliable and correct. Economy of 
money, trouble } 


A N D BRA I N LA B OR ts achieved 


by this ingenious little machine, which must be 
seen to be appreciated. Price, $7. Send for 
descriptive circular and testimonials to 


WEBB’S ADDER CO., 
58 K, Cedar Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


| Breakfast Cocoa 











from which the excess of oil | 
has been removed, | 
| Is absolutely pure and 
| it is soluble. | 


| \ No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
ceniacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
| ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


| W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


PALACE 
ORGANS, 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE Jl ile ewert Ib) 
ORGAN C0. = \ - 
WORCESTER, MASS. == =— 
A GOOD ___ 
HOUSEKEEPER 


Writes, ‘‘I would not be without the 


for ten times its cost.’ 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
that pays for itself. 
oo Convenient, Useful, Simple. 
Mee! Buy one. Satisfaction guaranteed. If noagentin 
your town, sendorder tous. Mention this paper 
A and we will allow you a discount of 50 cents, 
| at Prices, to hold 25 Ibs., 0 350 Ibs., $3.00; 
es 100lbs., $4.00. Write for circulars. 
: are making big money, 
Write quick. Address 
SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
489 & 491 Carroll Ave., Chicago, II. 


Restore Strength — 


quicken the appetite, 
prevent complications, 
and tone up the 
System 


After La Grippe 


by taking 

the most reliable 
and successful 
medicine, e 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


iCures others, will cure you | 


iW} 
| i 
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Why Suffer One Moment 


From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, in the great 
majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agonizing of itching, burning, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, and point to a perma- 
nent and economical (because so speedy) cure, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail? Cuticura Rem- 
edies are the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern 
times, are absolutely pure and agreeable 
to the most sensitive, and may be used by 
the youngest and most delicate with per- 
fect success. 


CUTICURA 


the great skin cure, instantly allays the 
most intense itching, burning, and inflam- 
mation, permits rest and sleep, speedily 
heals the skin, and restores the hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing dis- 
eased surfaces. CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and pois- 
onous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura Remedies 
cure every disease and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula. 


@a@~ “‘ Act Asout THE BLoop, Skin, SCALP, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis 
eases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Cuticura RemeEpIEs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.;_ Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuricurA RESOLVENT, the greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor 

dies, $1. Prepared by Porrer DruG AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 


> imples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented and 
Bad Complexions, "> ip en hate : 


cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautitiers, the celebrated 
Cuticura Soap. Incomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy 
and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The ony mcdicated toilet soap, and the 
only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold throughout the civilized world. Price. 25c. 





BUNION 


Will save its cost a dozen a oO N D LS 
| times a _ year in ice, salt, . 








IS A SUBCUTANEOUS 
swelling seated on the inner 
side of the ball of the great 
toe. In its early stage it is 
a thin-walled sac filled with clear fluid and then causes very little 
uneasiness, but subsequently, in consequence of constant pressure 
and friction, becomes hard and tender. Sometimes, particularly 
after active exercise, the swelling becomes very painful and inflamed, 
and forms an abscess. The treatment should be immediate, and 
consist in the application of ALLCOCK’s BUNION SHIELDS, They 
will always give relief, and in most cases, if continued, effect a cure. 


IF A PORTION OF THE 
ORN cuticle or scarf skin becomes 

greatly thickened, and pene- 
ee 


trates into the true skin, causing 

great pain and annoyance, it is called a corn. Corns are commonly 

spoken of as dard and soft ; the hard are those situated on the more 

exposed surfaces of the foot, where the cuticle gets dry and hard, and 
the soft, where the cuticle is moist, generally between the toes. 

For treatment apply ALLCOcK’s CORN SHIELDS. Absolute com- 

fort will be obtained while wearing them, and if continued a final 


cure effected. -_ 
A package of the CORN SHIELDS or a sample of the BUNION SHIELDS will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. POROUS PLASTER, CO.. 274 Canal Street. New York 














ICE CREAM MADE IN setroii Freezer. 


ti nd labor. 
secensin” 2 Qts., $3.75 ; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
A child can operate it. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


E. C, and A.C, Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Touple, Boston. 43 Park Street, New York. 
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an untidy house” ¥ 
~Use SAPOLIO= 


-YLISH TURNO 5 RES A SOME HARNESS, and 
A STYLISH TURNOUT ® eae ot Pras nenae eed of 


MILLER’? HARNESS DRESSINC. 
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PAIR. FACE 
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The Standard of the WORLD and 








HENDRYX 


Makes 244 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, in 
sizes from 25 to 40q yards capacity, at prices from 
25 CENTS to 25 DOLLARS per Reel. Ask your 
Fishing Tackle Dealer for them. EVERY REEL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 
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Sir Morell Mackenzie, | 
the eminent Throat Special- | 
> says: ‘‘The Soden Min- 
e 


SEEDS! GREAT TRIAL OFFER! wiiSna%en | 
Pastilles (Troches), MAKE THE PACE. 


packets choicest new crop flower seeds (worth 85c. 

at retail) with Floral Catalogue, for six letter stamps 

(12 cts.); 6 varieties Choice German Pansies, mixed ; 
which are produced from the 
Soden Mineral Springs by 
evaporation, are particularly 
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35 varieties Double Asters; New Godetias; 50 varieties 
Pinks; 30 varieties Giant-flower Phlox ; New Summer 
Poinsettia; Mist flower, etc. L. W. GOODELL, 
Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass. 
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UNION CYCLES sorvicenhle in Catarrhal In- 7. HIGHEST 
WIN THE RACE. mmations, OF 3 roat, - 
Coughs, Bronchitis and Lung a Va y 
iin an. HIGHEST GRADE. Troubles.’’ For sale by all Ai GRADE 
SIGN OF GRACE. Ges . druggists for 50 cts. Trial box mailed for 25 cts. ES Vin" é 


Ze. SER R = 

In 1843 the great mass of Scotchmen left the Qo: SS 
Established Church, and cast in their lot with the [, ‘N JZ» 
Free Church. Those who remained were oe) + a -~ 
moderates, and were rather despised as lukewarm Sgt 
church-members by their more decided brethren. 
In “Scenes and Stories from the North of Scot- . — UNIONN?13 _ 
land” is an anecdote concerning a new minister in —— ae * - 
the parish of Alness, who resolved that he would} [JWJON CYCLE MFG. CO., HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 
act as if all church-members were his parishioners, 
whether they would or not. 

One day he visited a Free Church elder, who was 
no friend of the moderates. The minister did his 
best to be affable and conciliatory, but his recep- 







SODEN MINERAL SPRING ACENCY, 


__6 Barclay Street, New York. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


DONALD KENNEDY 
ConoRersDementinn Of Roxbury, Mass, sayss cmc “SBA nim 


“A Most Delicate Preparation.” 





Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 











My Medical Discovery seldom takes | 


tion was cold, and, in fact, little more than civil. Spit aniie __ egeie ae e 4 . h 
At length, without any special intention in the as’ ail ———— hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
act, the minister drew his snuff-box from his - * no two people have the same 


pocket, and invited the elder to make trial of its 
contents. A decided thaw set in immediately. 

“Oh, ye tak snuff, do ye?” said the Free Kirk 
man, yielding to a gentle smile. 

“Oh, yes,” said the visitor, somewhat afraid that 
the admission might lead him into trouble. “I take 
snuff; but what of that?” 

“Well,” said the elder, ‘that’s the first sign o’ 
grace I’ve seen about ye.” 

“Sign of grace! Why, how do you make out that 
snuff-taking is a sign of grace?” 

“Nothing easier,” said the elder, with a knowing 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Don’t you remember that in 
the ancient temple all the snuffers were of pure 





weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or in a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps | 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled | 
somewhere, ready to fight. ‘The Medical 














1 rf he enue dor Hag Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
? ri best of ¢ H \. : 
et, eee A half-pound can of Cowdrey’s it pretty Am but soon you thank me for 
—__—_+9-- Deviled Ham, Tongue, Chicken or making something that has reached your 
cen smenieainie Turkey, will each make twenty-five weak spot. Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
neste delicious sandwiches by simply spread- druggist in United States and Canada. 
The American system of checking trunks is ing the meat upon thin slices of bread — re: . cm Rg aaa 
sometimes a puzzle to foreigners. An amusing that is at least one day old. 


story is told in the Chicago Tribune of a young| Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts. 


Englishman who evidently understood one part of E. T. COWDREY CO.. Boston. Mas« 
the subject—namely, that the checks must not be | - = - - 


lost. 





THE TOURIST. 











ON E EN J OoYS both the method and results 
} when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 


| HIGH GRADE. NO CAST METAL. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 

Other Bicycles $25.00 to $140.00. stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 

Send stamp for catalogue. its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 

GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., Manufacturers, agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
308 and 310 W. 59th St., New York. | commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 


. ~ pris remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
CHICAGO: 270 and 272 Wabash Avenue. #1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 


“Hey?” 
“Me bawxes.” | 
“Eh! Oh, your trunks. Front, find the gentle- 


man’s trunks!”’ | 
| 


CATALOGVE FREE 


/ I AS” 
ee me bawxes arrived?” he said to the hotel O VWMB I S 
clerk. 
| pretest CRMDEOnny, | 





ee at y 


They were not to be found, and their owner (e- 
cided to go to the station for them himself. 
“Have you me bawxes here?” he said to the 
agent. 
“Huh?” | 
“Me bawxes.” | 
| 
| 





“Trunks, d’ye mean? Let’s see yer checks.” 

“Me checks! checks!” was the puzzled answer. 
“Bless me stars! Cawn’t understand! I —” 

“I want your trunk checks. Here, these things,” | 
explained the agent, showing a check. 














“Oh, it’s me brawses you want? I locked them _ . / 7 | Ys PET PRINTER Has 110 Rubber Let- | gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
in me bawxes. I'll have to get me bawxes first.” - be Pope &., lider, Pad & Ink,ali@ | promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
“Well, that beats my time!” ejaculated the bag-| POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. SELF INKING ae wee aad «| cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
. — 


geeeaee. “Oh yes, certainly, I'll find ’em,” -_ Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORK, 291 Wabash PEN & PENCIL, any nameon, i0c, or name. town and B | THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
re did. Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. state on, lic, Rubber Stamp Co. D13 New Haven, Conn, 


San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





Before ana After 


LaGrippé 


Fortify the System by the use of 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 


It increases the resisting power against Disease. Restores to health and strength the debilitated. 
Heals the Lungs and Cures the Cough. Palatable as Milk. Beware of Imitations—Scott’s Emulsion 
is put up only in Salmon color wrapper, and is for sale by all druggists. 


Prepared only by SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists. 


Factories at NEW YORK, PARIS, LONDON, BELLEVILLE, BARCELONA, MILAN, OPORTO. 
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THE YOUTHS 


‘“‘He spelled it at the top of his voice, while the | 
man standing next to him patted him on the back 
and said, flatteringly : ‘Good for you, Bill! You 
keep on spelling like that and we'll beat sure.’ 

** ‘Goose,’ I said to the other leader. 

*«*G-u-s-e,’ very promptly and confidently. 

***Wrong,’ I said... ‘Next.’ 

Aa ate | ‘At this the other side set up a roar of derision | 
| and began dancing up and down and shaking | | 





For the Companion. 


A COWBOY SPELLING-MATCH. 


A lady who went out to Wyoming Territory | 
several years ago to spend a year with two 
brothers who had a large cattle ranch, during 
three months of the time taught a small school 
composed of the children of the ranchmen living 
in that vicinity, twelve or fifteen in number. | 

The school-house, a neat little building painted | 
white and furnished with modern school furniture, | 
given by a wealthy cattle company, stood on | 
a slight elevation upon the treeless prairie. 

“T never had more than twelve pupils present | 
on a single day but one, during the term,”’ said | 
the teacher, *‘and often but six or seven. 

“Then they were such demure, well-behaved | 
children that I sometimes longed for a_ wide- 
awake, mischievous boy or girl to make things 
more lively. 


longing to the side of the vanquished leader | 
pointed their fingers toward him and said : | 
. , . * , | 

“Go off with you! You can't spell nothing! 





Runty, on the other side. 

** *«G-o-u-s-e,” he said. 

** ‘Next,’ I said, while the delighted evtepe| 
on the other side set up a yell of scorn. | 

**«Goose,’ [ said to Lanky. | 

**<Goose, goose,’ he said, as he scratched his 
head. ‘I don't believe I had that word give out 
| to me the whole time I was in Harvard.’ 

‘“sHarvard! Yow in Harvard!’ called out the 
lother side. ‘You wouldn't know the diffrence 
| between a college and a tin-can factory if you was 
to go ns both of ‘em!’ 

** «G-o-0-c-e,” he said, and before I could tell 
him that he pi missed the word he had said, 
triumphantly : 

***Aha! told you I could spell it! I remember 
now that’s the way I learned to spell it at that 
big German Univarsity I was at so long.’ 

‘*¢ «But you spelled it wrong,’ I said, whereupon 
the men on the other side embraced each other 
with wild yells of laughter. 

“Lanky sat down, saying calmly: ‘Well, I 

“While we were thus ocenpied I noticed a always told my folks they were wasting their 
‘adh’ tf cubees teen ent Ge a (Oe when they tried to make a college perfes- 

A Sa) ping ove } ’ 


| ser out of me.’ 
and presently observed that they had changed ‘iene nis itil e* 0 elie tities Died 
e oa r ve 3 ’ Said To & a X. 
their course and were coming toward the school- “He pelled m4 cnieie. anh Caton adh itn 
» spelle orrectly, an > Col “he 
house. ¥» eaers 
clea ee , was the only one left on the other side, then 
They rode up swiftly, airily dismounted, tied | _ ee oe . f ss alt 
‘ ‘ ‘ ; | spelled ‘book’ correctly, but when I gave Bill the 
their panting broncos, and marched in, six of | ne ; 
- word ‘chair’ to spell he spelled it ‘C-h-a-r-e, 
them, stalwart, sunburned, rather good-looking | nig : 4 2 
, . chair,’ and when I told him he had missed it he 
fellows, in full cowboy costume, pistols andall. | 3.) 7) ‘ cage ea 5 
“7 wen tend % Get Gee, ee Od said as he sat down: ‘Well, I don’t keer. [da 
’ e © ~~ | good sight ruther set down on a chair than on a 
they had come for a lark, and knowing that they pees avaaiven lia Gavcdene. Chaicaw sade 
£ se,as y 3 re . é a a 
meant no harm. ra ee . 

POS Sa as ' - oo. | to set down on, anyhow. 

“They came in with hats off, their spurs clank- | “The Colonel spelled the word correctly, and 

ing at their heels and their pistols shining in their | to may sunpetes, he and Glin Jack bath milo pad 

1. § x a se 

belts. They sat down awkwardly and we went seis ates we ‘hay were the-only- ones tetton 

on with our spelling, in which our visitors seemed baad mm saath shins. ond Gale fallen eneies 
greatly interested. While the boys and girls weenie ee ona 5 een \y ‘ 
p : 2 sheerec 2 st Vv sly. 

were taking their seats, the cowboys whispered of eink Geen een pe pee ailiainn eau 

; dk : j ro rom words tase . rords 

together and one of them, rising to his feet, said: cies onl tem ok oe a at until I pro 

oO 22 ATIC our yas = 

*¢ «See here, miss, s’posin’ you let us boys have ee aS i 

(ithe seh te : f a \ ha 1 it’ eaaicn’ “ms me wal nounced the word ‘italicize’ that Slim Jack spelled 
é se ) ‘ a. ; é 3 Ong ye? ° . 
5 ¥ 5 z fm om pea | with any hesitation. He halted for a moment at 
nee some of us fellers tuk part in a spellin’- | : 
sence ome oO 8 21ers < par a spe - ° ° P ar) 
- : a FS ! I this word, and then spelled it with two ‘I’s,’ and 
down scrimmage, and it’d kind kerry me back to the Colonel spelled it correctly, whereupon his 
> 1 spelle -orrectly. whe : 
old Missoury to stand up and toe the mark and ae : 
aaah’ cacti f theas. # oc lnwa. if % woman two comrades rushed forward, hoisted him up to 
spe Sc Oo sse Tellers € yn. 7 “ * . . 
I : their shoulders and carried him out to his horse, 
be too much trouble for you to Sap the hrieking with triumph 
| shrieking with tr . 
words we'd jest like ter see if we’ve forgot our Se ga a , 
aia } * | ‘*Much “bliged to ye, miss,” said Bill, as he | 
Ss . * . . 
wei ane jand his vanquished spellers also hurried out. 
‘I told them I should be only too happy to ‘Good-by.” 
° . —— OOoU-DY. 
supervise the ‘scrimmage’ if they would choose - t eee a a ey Tee 
A stepped tc aoor wm tt ¢ Say: 
sides. : 
7 . Pa “*You beat us by a little mite spellin’, but 

“¢Thank ye, ma’am,’ said the leader. ‘Me and cies % cian ee a ie at Ye pene 
Bill will choose up. Come on, Bill, I'll give you ES in oil Jack and Seater will “ud ye | 
_ * * ° = ar. a é a Na ds ~ A 
wey? — — _ apne nape esalae hanes  eagees ’ | by three hundred yards to the big white rock three 
see if I don’t. I kin spell clean through the dic- iia ; ee , 

, . miles from here. 
tionary. , , ’ t2.99 1 . 
or, — , : ; ¢ Ye can’t do it!’ retorted Lanky. ‘Try it if 
They took their places in the aisle at each side | tto’ . 
mae ye want to 
of the room, and the one addressed as ‘Bill,’ hav- | - “Shee <eieas Uti te Cite ilies weal 
. Z , ‘They vaulted y to th 3 ourvedc 
fea ¢ ‘ tn 92? on orac sly 20 . 5 ~ ’ 
ee ee Si, and wheeled gracefully around until their horses 
« . ‘ a Me . . . 

inh eth seein seent ites sanieel Uebite stood neck to neck, and then, lifting their hats ! 

hence aie the ni je nya a pte “~~ | politely to me, they put spurs to their horses and 
a p oJ a row oSKS. 5 v . 
> : a ‘ | rode as I had never before seen men ride.” 

“Here I be!’ he said as he straightened himself a 
with his arms akimbo by the side of his leader. 

“«Lanky!’ called out the other leader, ‘come 
a-runnin’, Lanky.’ 

“Lanky slapped his wide slouch hat down very 
hard on a desk, gave a little ‘Hip-hooray !’ and 
‘toed the mark’ by the side of his leader, shaking | A French man of letters, M. de Cherville, has 
his fist comically at the other side, and saying: | lately set about the task of reéstablishing the 

«““*Ye won't have a leg left ter stand on in five | good reputation of the pig—an animal for which 
minutes. Hang on ter that spellin’ book, Miss | he confesses a lively admiration. He thinks that 
Teacher, fer this side is likely ter spell the back | naturalists, poets, and others have done great 
clean off'n it.’ injustice in assuming that the real nature of 

“«Runty!’ called out the other leader, and the | swine is such as we find it under the influence of 
smaller of the two cowboys left in the seats | man’s education. 
stepped forward, tightened his belt, threw off his | “Certainly,’’ says M. de Cherville, ‘‘the degra- 
coat, rolled up his sleeves, tossed his long, curly | dation of the pig is our own work. Activity, 
locks defiantly, and said: 

***¥e done well to choose me. If there’s any 
one thing I kin do, it’s spell.’ we find it in the wild boar to-day. The domesti- 

“«Come on, Colonel,’ called out the other | ¢ ated swine have lost all these qualities. Why? 
leader, and the last of the cowboys, a lithe, grace- | We have rendered the pig stupid, heavy, listless, 
tale : i seeaaps te lines 75" | indolent, by shutting him up in a pen always too 

‘| young man, came quickly forward. | small—by ‘leaving him to wallow all his life in a 

“My pupils looked on in amazement and some | noisome sty. 

of them seemed a little frightened, but I could see ‘‘More than that, we have carefully cultivated 

: 
that our visitors had not been drinking and that and developed Ris, v ne ot saan wae % Sen 
re 8s % . 
| His vile ways are exactly what we have desired; 
“I took up a spelling-book and glanced at the | nobler beings than he could have stood the test | 
two lines of contestants, who were shaking their | no better. And we have the less right to reproach | 
fits and making all kinds of grimaces at each | the pig with his voracity and the grossness of his 
* id ‘ity | habits for the reason that from them we derive 
| large profits. By his means, we transform the 
‘I will try you with words of two syllables,’ I| refuse of the house, the dairy and the garden 

began. ‘You may spell crescent.’ I nodded | into a wholesome and succulent food. 
toward the leader called ‘Bill,’ as I spoke. | «If the modern principle, ‘utility before beauty,’ 
f : is well founded, the companion of St. Anthony 

«Crescent, crescent,’ he said, reflectively, then | 


: ‘ | must be held to occupy the highest rank in the 
chewing his tawny moustache for a moment, he | hierarchy of animals.” 


said: ‘S’posin’ you begin on something easy and | Self-interest constrains us to cultivate the good | 
Work up gradual to big words like that. Try me qualities of other animals, and to g guard them in | 
on “cat” or “dog.” such a way that they live out their days in health 
Wiss or *“dog. : |and strength. We want the services of the horse 
“*Very well,’ 1 replied, ‘spell cat. and the ox, the wool of the sheep, the companion- 





‘One Friday in October, every pupil belonging 
to the school was present—sixteen in all. It had 
never happened before, and I was so pleased that 
I determined to make the occasion memorable, so | 
I proposed a spelling-match—the first we had | 
that term, and the scholars readily fell in with 
the plan. 





| 
| 


J. L. HARBOUR. 


a. 


JUSTICE TO THE PIG. 


smell, energy and indomitable courage are the 





there was no cause for fear. 


other in the most ludicrous manner. 


keenness of hearing, subtilty of the sense of | 


characteristics of the primitive type of his race, as | 





COMPANION. 


ship of the dog, as long as possible. But the pig 
has scarcely got his growth before we think of 
killing him. We never caress him; we never 
think of encouraging his virtues. We simply 


| cultivate his appetite and develop his avoirdupois. 


Is it not possible that the young and naturally 
intelligent pig perceives, w ith an imstinet not yet 
| totally dulled, the evil look in our eye, and divines 
that our flattering attentions bode no good to 
| him? 

Here is an anecdote of a great man’s apprecia- 


| hands with each other, while the two cowboys be- | tion of the pig: 


One time a great marshal of France, Bugeaud 
by name, stopped, when returning from his vic- 
tory at isly, to visit a territorial commander in 
France. The local general, to honor the marshal, 


‘You spell “goose,’’’ I said to the one called | Sot up a sham battle. Far too much wearied 


with real fighting to care for sham battles, the 
marshal was much bored; but for state reasons 
he submitted. 

Just at the critical moment of the sham battle, 
Marshal Bugeaud was missing. The general sent 
his orderlies in all haste to find him,—any where, 
everywhere,—and at last one of the men returned 
and reported that the marshal was sitting by the 
| roadside in a vale, with a little white pig in his 
lap, and a peasant and the rest of the litter of pigs 
close by. 

The general spurred his horse to the spot. The 
pigs were grunting and gambolling around the 
great marshal’s feet, and he was listening in a 
rapt way to the peasant’s talk about them. 

‘‘Monsieur le Maréchal,’* said the general, 
“what can your excellency be doing here? I 
have defeated the enemy, and desire that you 
shall see me turn the defeat into a rout.’ 

“Pardon me, general,’ said Bugeawud; ‘the 
only excuse I have to offer is this excellent and 
amiable company. Look at that pig!’ he ex- 
claimed, catching up one of the squealing little 
fellows by the forelegs. ‘*Look at those shoulders, 
so firm and smooth! Isn’t it far better to raise 
| pigs like that, for eight cents a pound, than it is 
to make war against your fellow-creatures—even 
if you don’t hurt anybody ?” 


— ~~ _—— 
WHAT INTERESTED HER. 


A young married lady who had spent all her 
life in an out-of-the-way New England village, 


went to Boston to live, her husband having been | 


fortunate enough to secure an excellent position 
in that city. 

After an absence of a year young Mrs. H—— 
returned to her native town for a short visit. All 
her old acquaintances came to see her, and among 
them was a certain very economical old lady. 


“You like Boston very much, don’t you, 


Mary ?”’ said the old lady. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,”’ replied Mrs. H 
siastically. ‘It is an ideal city in which to live. 
You know that we have the best of everything 
there. We have every opportunity of hearing the 
best singers, actors, preachers, lecturers and mu- 
sicians. We can see the great works of art at the 
museums and go to the beautiful churches.” 

She continued in this rapturous strain for some 
time, and was finally interrupted by the old lady, 
who asked calmly: ‘“‘And what do you have to 
give for butter ’n’ eggs down there ?”’ 





—_—__—_-4Gie- 


“How's taters ?”’ asked one farmer of another. | 
“They haint none,” was the reply, ‘“‘and them | 
| 


there is is rotten.”’ 


enthu- | 
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Send 5 cei: for sample 
copy of “Folio,” contains 
from 18 to 244 pages of 
choice music. 


Issued 
monthly. $1.00 per year; te soe price, sve. Address, 
White, ‘Smith & Co., Boston. Mention THE COMPANION, 


Comfort Powder 
FOR AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN, 


CHAFINC, 
ITCHING, Etc. 


Sunburn or any Inflammation is instantly 
relieved by COMFORT POWDER, an ex- 
te al application, 

It is the greatest comfort to an Infant a mother can 
use. SSold by all druggists. Book free by mail. 

Or 50 Cents per Box, post-paid. 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 

E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


PALMER’S PATENT HAMMOCKS. 


Niade in over 
50 Varieties. ° 













_— Pato. 
N.305.83° fina 
ei y, “iol, re Pane a wy Aa 
PPE Ny 2 OUT Nos234 —V Aneel 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
Beware of Imitations and Infringements. 


I. E. PALMER, Manufacturer, “*PGNXO%™ 





NOW LOOK HERE! 


What kind of starch are you going 
to use next week? Monday is wash- 
ing day, Tuesday is ironing day. 
Make them as easy and happy as you 
can by using 


ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE STARCH. 


Don’t blame the girls if your hus- 
band’s shirts, collars and cufls do not 
look well. Buy a psckage of ELectric 
|Lustre Srarcu and give the girls a 
fair chance, and you will be pleased 
| with the results. 

BLUE PACKAGES, 10 cents each. 
For Sale by All Grocers. 
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CAMO 





For Economy. 

















HARVARD TOOTH-POWDER. 


Sample mailed FREE to any address. Recommended by Leading Dentists and Physicians of Boston. 


Price, 25 Cents, Post-paid. Sold by all Druggists. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


F. H. MARTIN, am, 1555 to 1557 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














Fashion Card Mailed FREE. 


LAMSON &« HUBBARD, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, OF 


Fine Silk, Stiff and Soft Hats, 


A Fine Line of Boys’ Hats 
in all Colors. 


Our Goods may be purchased of Leading Dealers 


throughout New England. 


Boston, Mass. 

















This picture was made from a Photograph taken with the $1.75 HARVARD OUTFIT. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
’ ’ 


92 Bedford, Cor. Kingston St., 









































































































































‘AQUARIUS.” 


A New System of Toilet Ware. 


4 
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No Lifting of Heavy Ewer. A Household Necessity. 
Disposing with the Inconvenient Ewer. 


The “AQUARIUS” has only to be tilted 
Spear, | and this is done by a mere touch of 
the hance 


Write for Descriptive Circular and Price. 


ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 


89 to 95 Franklin St., 
SOLE IMPORTERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“John Harvard” 


(Founder of Harvard University.) 


SOUVENIR 
SPOON. 


“Fair Harvard” Memories, 








The beauty of the design, 
the correct representation of 
the Statue of John Harvard 
now standing in the College 
Campus, the Fac-simile of 
his Autograph and the su- 
periority of the workman- 
ship make this the most 
popular Souvenir Spoon on 
the market. 


In Sterling Silver Only. 


Tea Spoon, Plain Bowls, $2.00 each. 
“ “ Gold “ 2 0 “ 


Orange Plain 2.25 * 
“ “Gold 2.50.“ 
Coffee Plain 1.25 “ 
“ “ Gold “ 1.50 “ 


POSTAGE PAID. 


5 cents additienal in- 
sures the safe delivery 
of a package. 


FREEMAN & TAYLOR 


495 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. _- 


YOU CAN MAKE 
$8.00 A DAY 


selling the Hudson GARDEN HOSE MENDER, 
the only device for repairing Hose. Sells at sight. See 
our advertisement on page 236, April 16th issue. 


Complete Outfit, post-paid, $1.00. 
(Containing 6 Tubes, 2) Bands, ! Pr. Pliers.) 
Write for Terms to Agents. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, Leominster, Mass. 


NO POISON 
IN OUR 


WALL PAPERS. 


We manufacture Wall Papers, and we know 
that all of our goods are perfectly sanitary. We 
shall be pleased to send samples of Paper 
Hangings to any address. Be particular to state 
size, color, and quality of paper desired. We 
are Designers of Interiors, and shall be pleased 
to send competent men to measure and esti- 
mate on any grade of work. 

LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

WINDOW DRAPERY A SPECIALTY. 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER (0,, 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 
20 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





Patent — for. 
ffee Spoon (exact size) 














TREES. 


Does it ever occur to you that you can avoid ex 
pense and disappointment by selecting your 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc., 


From the largest nursery in New England? We 
grow our own Stock, and will deliver you 


Better Trees at Lower Prices 


than you can secure by sending out of New Eng- 
land. Write for our Catalogues. 


Shady Hill Nurseries, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





APRIL 23, 1891. 
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TKINSO 
= ne CO 


827 WASHINCTON STREET, 827 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The title of ‘*Liberal’? house furnishers has been bestowed on us by a 
discriminating public in recognition of our unusually generous methods of 
doing business. Whenever we can save a dollar in the purchasing or manu- 
facturing of any article of house furnishings we divide that dollar with our 
patrons in the shape of reduced prices. 

We do business on the broad-gauge principle, always keeping before our 
minds the welfare of those who favor us with their patron: age, and not only 
sell the goods at the lowest possible prices but we strain ‘several points to 
make their shopping easier and more satisfactory than it usually is. 


FOR INSTANCE: 


PAY THE FREIGHT to any R. R. Station in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 

WE ALLOW R. R. FARES to Boston for one person, from any point in 

the above States, on purchase of fifty dollars’ worth of goods; also 

allowing return car fare if the purchase amounts to $100.00. 

WE OCCUPY in all 10 acres of floor space and 

show the largest and best assorted line of 

complete house furnishings which can be 
found in America. 

WE GUARANTEE OUR PRICES and solicit 

the favor of correspondence. We also give 
easy terms when desired. 


WE 


We offer the handsome Writing Desk made of 
Solid Oak, beautifully polished and finished either 
in Antique or XVI Century finish with spacious 
deep closet and handsome interior arrangement at 


only 
$12.00. 


Should be considered cheap at $15.00 elsewhere. 


ih 


We show in all 32 different styles of Desks, and the above is a fair 
Sample of how low our prices are. Again 


<0 





This handsome Parlor Rocker 
in Oak Frame XVI Century or 
Antique Finish and with spring 
seat, covered in any shade of Silk 
plush, we sell at 


$7.00. 


It is well worth $10 at regular price. 


These are only Samples 


from two departments. We em- 
brace 19 different branches of house 
furnishings,and in each the prices 
are correspondingly low, being at 
all times much lower. than the same 
quality of goods can be obtained 
for elsewhere. 


We Want Your Presence 


in our store if possible. The visit 
will be a treat and a surprise to you, 
and you will go away feeling satis- 
fied that we well deserve the title 
of Liberal House Furnishers. On 
our floors you can see 


5O RANGES AND STOVES. 


(No Two Alike.) 








200 PARLOR SETS. 


(No Two Alike.) 


100 FOLDING BEDS. 


(No Two Alike.) 


100 BABY CARRIAGES. 


(No Two Alike.) 


250 CHAMBER SETS. 


(No Two Alike.) 


100 SIDEBOARDS. 


(No Two Alike.) 


Also CROCKERY and GLASSWARE 


Of Every Description. 
Refrigerators, Beds and Bedding, Lamps, Clocks, Table Linen, Silverware. 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 


Our carpet floor is the largest and best stocked wareroom to be found in 
Boston, and contains the newest patterns in all the leading goods which the 
market affords. 





When ready to purchase house furnishings, whether for one room or 500, 
be sure to figure with us. IT wiLL PAY you HANDSOMELY. 











Catalogue of SHADY HILL NURSERIES mailed Free, 


Samples shown and orders booked at 
Nursery prices by our Boston agents, 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


Liberal House Furnishers, 





JOSEPH BRECK & 
No. 51, 52, 53 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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All STVLES ON GAN, 


VERY good thing in Boys’ Cloth- 
ing is here. That’s why so many 
bring their boys and their friends’ 

boys to be clothed. 

A store full of kinds to make little 

hearts beat with joy, and fond mothers’ 

eyes glisten. 

Sorts enough to delight a woman 

or drive a man wild. 

Our Sehool Suits make you think 

of leather for toughness, and the 

prices begin at $3.50 for All-Wool 

Knickerbocker Suits, and range up- 

wards, according to quality. Those 

at $5.00 command special attention. 

For dress or semi-dress the assort- 

ment is especially large and attrac- 

tive. For lads who wear long-trouser 
suits, ages 138 to 18, we have every- 
thing desirable. 

If you want Boys’ Clothing, here’s 

a good place to buy. 

If you order by mail or express, 

give age, size, style and price you 

wish to pay, we'll attend to the rest. 


THE J. B. BARNABY CO., 


WASHINGTON STREET 


607... Globe Theatre, BOSTON, wiss 009 














SAVENA 


Is the best Washing Powder. 


Different from all others. It is 
Better than all others. There is 
no washing compound or any 
material used for cleaning that 


will cleanse everything like 
Savena. If you are not now 


using Savena buy 10 packages 
and you will get full value for 
your money in Savena, and the 
beautiful engraving for nothing. 
In every package of Savena 
you will find a pamphlet giving 
you full description of the 
beautiful engravings. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


TANLEY’S 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
WILDS OF AFRICA. | 


539 pages, fully illustrated, FRE? 

to any one sending $1.00 for a year 

new subscri sion ome i illustrated fam 
Paper, TH “The best pap: ui 
that comes bag a4 sr REV: CHARLES PF. 
SPURGEON. SPECIMENS FREE. Ifthe 
book is ordered Mailed, add 15 cents. 








827 Washington St., Cor. Common Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 














